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The Malabar Rajahs and the Cast India 


Company 


å (Based on unpublished English records). 


ITHE relation of the Company with the Rajahs of Malabar during the close 
of the 18th century, when fhe English were engaged in bitter conflicts 
with their most inveterate foes, Hyder and Tipu, ‘still forms an unwritten 
chapter of Modern Indian History. ` Mill, the classic historian of this period, 
has not dealt with it: Thornton in his “History of the British 4&mpire in 
India" makes- only incidental references to British campaigns in Malabar in 
course of the Company's wars with Hyder and Tipu. Robert Montgomery 
Martin has quoted a few letters relating to this topic, dated between 1798-99, 
in his compilation of the ‘Despatches, Minutes and Correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley’. Mr, Sidney J. Owen has included certain ‘records 
regarding the Malabar coast in his ‘A Selection from the Despatches, 
Memoranda and other papers relating to India of the Duke of Wellington’ ; 
but these are.all confmed to the period extending from the 7th April, 1800, 
to the [Ith July, 1804, and illustrate the activities of the Duke of Wellington 
_in bringing the Malabar country under the effective control of the English. 
We get also, some stray references regarding the Malabar Rajahs in Francis 
Buchanan's ‘Journey (1800-1801) from Madras through the countries of 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar’. 
Some time back, | discovered a file of manuscript English letters in the 
valuable historical collections of Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan, a 
- prominent public man of the metropolis of modem Bi having a keen 
interest in’ historical antiquities, which are full of many important and 
interesting details regarding ‘the relations of the -Malabar chiefs with the 
Sultans of Mysore since Hyder's first invasion of this region in 1766 A.D. 
and subseguently- with the English East India Company. I am told by the 
Rai Bahadur that the’ purchased these records from the firm of Francis Edwards 
Limited a well known book-seller of London. Besides being important for 
the study of Anglo-Malabar relations, these letters also supply us with many 
_ significant facts regarding Anglo-Mysore -relations during the period under 
review, which I hope to bring to light in the near future. As an example, 
I quote here only one such letter written by Captain Alexander Walker to 
Lt. Col. Dow (commanding the northern district of Malabar since may 1798), 
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dated Bombay, the 9th July, 1798 :—'*“The intelligence conveyed occasionally 
from Madras concerning Tippco’s intentions is always of an opposite com- 

plexion to that received from Malabar. By a statement of apparently great 

candour which 1 saw lately he is represented as anxious and determined to 

preserve his treaty with us. The French have used every argument to shake 

his resolution and he is kept informed of the briliiant state of their affairs 

“in Europe. He has answered all their entreaties by observing that the fate 

of war is uncertain as-he has experienced, that those events which are 
represented so much to -their advantage have happened in a part of the 

world from this where they have no influence'and that our power continues 

as far as relates to his unimpaired. The mind and the interest of Tippo 

must always:be hostile to us but there is the strongest evidence that he will 

adhere rigidly to the terms on which he made peace with us-until the French 

can support him with a fleet and an Army, events unlikely to happen. This 

disposition in Tippoo derives a greater degree of credit from the character of 

those counsellors, who share at present all his confidence”. a 


Turning to Malabar, we find that the more important chiefs of this | 
region were the Rajah of Cherical, the Rajah of Cohote, the Rajah of ~ 
Cartenadar, the Rajah of Coorg, the Rajah of Bullum (I), the Pyche Rajah 
in Wynaad, and the Rajah of Cannanore. During Hyder's first invasion -of 
the Malabar in the year 1766, the Rajah of Cherical “took refuge in 
Tellicherry, where he remained under the Company’s protection till the year 
1776 when Hyder having made a peace with the Marathas invaded the 
Malabar coast once more and subdued it. The Prince of Cherical, tired -of 
leading an inactive life at Tellicherry, withdrew himself from the Company's 
Protection, and went to Hyder who gave him the government of the Cohote 
country, and also in the year 1777 restored to him the Cherical. country 
(which since the year 1766 had been in the hands of’an ally Rajah of 
Cannanore) upon engaging to pay him a yearly tribute, the Prince continued 
in the enjoyment of these countries and received the Revenues, but appeared 
in arms against the Company at the commencement of the troubles'in the 
year 1799 as he declared at that time by Hyder. ordered” (2). In 1797 the 
Cherical chief waa admitted ‘as an ally of the East India Company. The 
Rajah of Cohote was also deprived of his territory in the year 1766 by Hyder 
but taking advantage of the war with the Company in 1768 the reigning King. 
of Cohote entered the country and obliged Hyder's troops to abandon it, 
he continued in quite possession of it till the year 1777 when on Hyder's 


(1) The district of the Bullum Rajah extended ‘‘about thirty-five or forty’ miles along 
the Western Ghauts, between the Currut Kull or Jemelabad Ghaut, the road to which is its 
northern boundary, and the district of Koorg, which bounds it to the south-ward. Its general 
breadth from west to east is about twenty-five miles, ¿nd it is bounded to the eastward by 
the river Hemavutty which rises nearly in the Cundacull Ghut, andefalls into the Cavery. 
after passing the boundary of the districts of the rajahs of Koorg and Bull”. Letter to 
Lieutenant-General Stuart, Serinagapatam, 3lst October, 1801, in Owen's Wellington 
Despatches, pp. 129-31. i 

(2) Letter from Richard Church and Factors at Tellicherry to the Commissioners near 
Mangalore, dated the lóth February 1798: Vide No. 11! in Appendix to this paper. 
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second Invasion he was once more obliged to fly and retire to his strongholds 
in the Hills, and, would never submit to: Hyder's -government, the successor 
of that prince made an attempt to get possession. of this country again in the 
year 1779,- regained part of it, but on Hyder's sending some forces from 
Serinagapatam the Cohote Raja retired to the Hills” (3). He- later on 
recovered ‘possession of his' dominions and became a friend of the Company. 
The old Rajah of Cartenadar died during the siege of Tellicherty by Hyder, 
‘who seized his dominions. ` His successor “‘recovered them again in the year 
1768 i in the same manner as the Rajah’ of Cohote and in the year 1777 made 
an agreement with Hyder Ally to become his tributory when he was restored 
to his territory, but evading Hyder’s orders to assist the French", when the 
English .besieged’ Mahe in 1779, “he was forced to flee (from) his kingdom 
being in danger of 'his life, and retired to Tellicherry, and elder nephew of 
the late Prince succeeded him and was in arms” against the English ; but 
subsequently the Rajah of Cartenadar became an ally of the Company (4). 
So far as Coorg, ‘lying about 40° miles to the eastward of Tellicherry, was 
concerned, on the reduction of it by Hyder in 1773 its Rajah ‘‘was permitted 
to retain little but was divested of all power and’ authority and employed in 
assisting in the collection of revenues, Hyder governing it by one Éf his own 
officers” (5). But after the siege of Tellicherry had been raised by Hyder, 
one’ Olah Naigin, "a principal inhabitant of those parts, and a man of an 
enterprising genius, privately encouraged thereto by the Rajah's family to 
whom he was related by marriage persuaded his countrymen to take up 
arms and revolt against Hyder's government and having in the course of two 
or three months raised a body of 6 or 7000 men he with them in a short time 
subdued almost the whole of that country, fortified the passes into it, 
. defeated several detachments against him * * *” (6). The young Rajah of 

Coorg was imprisoned by Tipu Sultan; but he succeeded in effecting his 
escape and in re-asserting his authority over his kingdom by expelling ‘the 
foreign’ population” that. had been planted there by the Sultan of Mysore. 
During the third Anglo-Mysore War, he “gave passage to the army of 
General Abercromby through his dominions (in 1791), and greatly facilitated 
their operations by the supply of provisions, the communication of 
intelligence, and the extension of every species of aid he could command’'(7). 
At the close of this war, the English obtained by the treaty of Serinagapatam 
the province of Malabar and sovereignty over their ally, the Rajah of Coorg, 
both of which were important for the English as enabling them to hold 
Tipu in check. Malabar was placed under the Chiefship of the factory at 
Tellicherry (8), where the Company had first settled in 1683 A.D. 


But all the Rajahs of Malabar did not quietly submit to the Company's 
authority. Rather, the relatiops between them, excepting the Rajah of 


(3) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid. / 

(6) Ibid. i 

(7) Thornton, History of the British Empire in India, Vol. Il, p. 499. 
(8) Vide Docudent No. |] quoted in Appendix to this paper. 
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APPENDIX. 


l. Letter from A. Dow to Koorminaad Rajah (of Cohote), dated 
Callicut, Octo., 1796: 


“I congratulate you with sincere pleasure on|the free pardon conferred 
on your relations by the Govt. of Bengal and Bombay ‘which I am also 
happy I have in some measure been the means|of accomplishing’... . . 
The welfare and prosperity of you and your family is what | very much 
desire and the good opinion | entertain of you leads me to hope that you 
will take care not to disappoint me in my expectations. The eyes of the 
Governor General, the Govt. of Bombay and ail the Gentlemen are now 
towards you. 


They expect not only that you will give godd advice to your relations 
but that you will pay without delay your 3 Kisty. You remember what trouble 
your delay in paying the Ist and 2nd occasioned both to you and to me. 
You have too much understanding to allow this to happen again. .... 


2. Trarblation of an olla from Kiruda Wetma,. Rajah of Cotiote, to 


Commissioner Col. Dow :— 


"What passed between us when we had meeting above the Ghauts in 
the mouth of Mithoonum 971 you must well’ recollect and what took place 
thereafter has been the subject of many letters—after having secured a 
Pardon while I was residing peaceably without any attempt towards 
interrupting the Company's business at Tellacllum, the Company giving credit 
to the words of wicked people, and believing everything they chose to 
represent, withdrew their protection from my subjects. You very well know 
the confidential footing on which 1 formerly lived with the Hon'ble Company. 
If to your goodness | shall be in future indebted for a Return of the like 
confidence Í myself be permitted to reside in peace and . . . in my country, 


I will myself pay faithfully, the Company's Angdre (Revenue).”’ 


3. “In prosecution of the plan for the subjugation of the Pyche Rebel 
by the means of Trafalgar troops, we have to acquaint you that the 
Coorminaad Raja has communicated to us his intentions of shortly proceeding 
to the Wynaad at the head of two thousand men, part of which will ascend 
the pass of Pyrmulla under the command of Cootally Nair, and part will 
prosecute their march under him at the route of Tambercherry Ghaut. This 
last place he strongly recommends should be occupied by a body of Regular 
troops to cover his retreat in the event of his being unexpectedly obliged to 
retire. In this measure we cordially coincide both on motives of general 
policy, as well as the immediate necessity which exists for the presence 
of Military forces in that quarter to obviate the conclusion which Tippoo 
Sultan—should be avow the letters of his officers to Colonel Dow—may draw 
that our precipitate abandonment of Wynaad was in itself an acknowledg- 
ment of his superior claims to that Territory.” (Letter from Rivett, Wilkinson, 
Richards, members of the Commission at Mahe, to Major General Robert 
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Bowle, Commanding the Troops in the Province of Malabar, dated Mahe, 
April 10th, 1797). 


4. “I have judged it necessary to enclose you a letter of further 
Instruction for your Guidance in carrying the proposed service into execution 
and I should think it would be prpper for you to communicate the outlines of 
the Instructions at large to Lt. Col. Dunlope and Wiseman, in order that they 
may be acquainted with the intention of marching the present detachment 
into Cohote, and with your proposed plan of operations etc., that in the 
event of any accident happening to you (which God forbid) they may be 
able to follow up the intended plan as far as they may find it practicable. 


All the troops, Regular and Irregular, with the provisions, stores, carriage, 
etc., which is to attend the detachment on the present service, being now 
in camp, and I trust in readiness to move, and every proper inducement 
having been held out to the Pyche Rajah and his Adherents to come in 
and sumbit themselves to Government having proved ineffectual | am now 
to direct that you under your command march the Detachment into the 
Cohote district tomorrow morning by such routes and in such column or 
columns as you may judge most proper for the purpose of garrying into 
execution the orders you are already in possession of. 


You will as often as you can find proper opportunities inform me of 
your progress and success and your probable further views or speculations 
regarding the reducing the refractory Inhabitants of that districts to a proper 
state of subjection and, making them obedient to the Hon'ble Company's 
Government”. (Letter from General Stuart to Lt.-Col. Dow, commanding at 
Cottiangurry, dated Tellicherry, Sunday the 7th May, 1797). 


5. “Since despatching to you my instructions and transmitting the 
Proclamation under the 4th May, it has occured to me that difficulties may 
arise from the tendency of the last writing, which holds out pardon and 
consequently protection to those who surrender themselves to our Govt. 


The literal interpretation may only warrant that such clemency be 
extended only to such persons as actually and formally put themselves in 
our power and you may probably entertain doubts as to the propriety of 
imparting the indulgence to those who neglect the external ceremony of 
submission but also remaining quietly or indifferently at their homes may be 
said to conform to the enlarged meaning or spirit of the Proclamation. * * + * 
You will be pleased to consider the Chiefs or Ryots who remain peaceably 
in their districts or who offer no molestation to our Govt. as enjoying our 
protection and entitled to the benefit of the Proclamation + * * + 


The detachment must in the same manner pervade and penetrate 
through the country as if it was universally hostile, but in that case the 
persons and preperty of the submissive inhabitants are not to be injured”. 


(Letter from General Stuart, Headquarters, Tellicherry, 7th May, 1797, to 
Lt. Col, Dow). 


6. “I think it necessary to inform you that you may expect the most 
obstinate resistance from the Pyche Rajah and his adherents as it appears 
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by a letter received last night that everything he required was offered to him 
by the Cherical Rajah to induce him to come in. Even the old Rajah of(?) 
who is upwards of-85 years of age offered to accompany him and to be 
answerable for his returning in safety to Cherical should he not approve of 
the terms that we might be disposed to grant him. This being the case it 
is of the utmost importance that the person of the Pyche Rajah should be 
attached~or secured and that every proper means may be made use of to 
accomplish this desired event. The Rewards for bringing in his person if 
not already mentioned to the irregular Moplahs or Chiefs, it ought to be 
done immediately and I have the greatest confidence should he meet you 
in the field and loose in action 2 or 300 of his adherents he will sure apply to 
you to come in for attached as those people are to their chiefs I never knew 
them bear up against so severe a loss of Men but the consequence was 
een if not always attended with their beginning immediately to disperse. 


trust 1 shall have good accounts from you in the course of the night 

or Early in the morning’’. (A private letitr from General Stuart, dated 

Tellicherry, 12, O'clock 9th May, 1797, to Lt.-Col. Dow, commanding Cohote). 
7 


, I deem the Angurry (?) of Cònjiote to be a proper station for 
securing the future tranquility of the Cotiote and other districts below the 
Western Ghauts, I haye judged it necessary you should take part with 
your detachments in that village (í.e., Wynaad). You will please therefore 
to make yourself acquainted with all the passes that lead into this country 
and particularly with those that aré adjacent, as it is principally with a view 
of maintaining the communication through these passes uninterrupted that 
the troops are quartered in the Wynaad. 


b > $ ` E $ + 


For your information and further guidance I have enclosed a list of the 
number and distances of the Ghauts that open from this district on the 
Coramballa”" ....... List of Names of the Ghauts or Passes that led 
into the Wynaad and Coramballa districts :— 


Ist. Carra Cotha Cherrim to the southward. 
2nd. Pandaloor Cherrim 8 miles to the Northwest of the former. 
'3rd. Cholanadi Cherrim 8 miles from Pandaloor. 

4th.. Kyda Kundiparra Cherrim 4 miles north of the former. 


5th. Tamricherry Cherrim J. swi ... 4 miles. 
6th. Tallinatoo Cherrim or Balliala sas ... 6 miles. 
7th. Tennoo Cherim ` A w ... 8 miles. 
8th. Exromootoor Cherrim da nA ... 4 miles. 
%h. Cootiary Cherrim ` sl ... 4 miles. 
10th. Ella Cherrim aad b ... 2 miles. 
llth. Perrim Cherrim a ae ... °8 miles. 
12th. Nelliordo Cherrim sat onan ... 10 miles. 
13th. Motioor Cherrim 2 miles. 


(Letter from Col. Dow to Lt. Thomas if, Commanding ie Detachment of 
the 9th Battalion in the Wynaad, dated Conjiote, 17th May, 1796). 
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8. Government advertisement after the re-establishment of peace in the 


Cotiote District :— 


“Peace having been re-established in the Cotiote District Inhabitants of 
Cotiote may safely return and quietly live in their homes and there will be 
no impediment to their going, and coming, carrying and bringing, here and 
there, anything they chose ; the communication being again open, and free, 
as usual, between the said District and the rest of the Hon'ble Company's 
Dominions in Malabar should any commit malpractices they shall have 
punishment from the Company inflicted on them, and if anyone crosses the 
River from the seacoast and without consent of the owner cuts down a tree 
or plucks the fruits of the Gardens, and carries them away, he shall also 
.be punished". (Dated, Tellicherry, the 23rd July, 1797). 


8A. Letter from Governor Duncan and Stuart to Lt.-Col. Dow, dated, 
Tellicherry, the 26th July, 1797. 


Purport:— “Pyche Raja is,no longer to exert any authority in the 
District” ;—proposal to give away that district to the Cotiote Rajah. 


9. Memoranda for Colonel Dow's Information and Guidance :— 


ús > * 8 
Colonel Dow should exert every nerve to surprise the person of Canote 
Numbyar, and take him, living or dead, as he is the primary and subsisting 
cause of all the present Disturbances, and alone prevents the Pyche Rajah 


from. coming in, as the Governor has been well apprised by the agents of 
the Cherical Raja. 


lt ought to be also a constant object with Colonel Dow to seize on the 
person of the Pyche Raja, offering for him and for Canote Numbyar the 
rewards already specified in the Letter to the Colonel from the Commander- 
in-Chief, which if- explained to the Moplahs may induce them to attempt 
surprizing either one or both of these Chief persons in the present rebellion. 

The seizure in like manner of Kyderee Amboo and of all the other 
headmen under the Pyche Raja are objects that Colonel Dow must never 
lose sight of, but steadily pursue by every means in his power”. 


KALIKINKAR DATTA. 
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An Unpublished Persian Letter of 
Mir Qasim 


OME time back | discovered an unpublished Persian letter of Nawab Mir 
Qasim in a valuable collection of correspondence entitled (Dastur-ul- 
imla (1), which is preserved in an old library at Patna City. This letter has 
not been as included in any of the complication of contemporary documents, 
such as the Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vansittart s Narrative, etc., 
and it certainly escaped the notice of the, contemporary Bihar historian, 
Ghulam Husain, author of Siyar-ul-mutakharin. It appears from a com- 
parison of Kalyan Singh's Khulasat-ul-Tawarikh with this letter, that it was 
probably censulted by him, as he uses certain terms and expressions exactly 
in the forms as they occur in this letter. 


As we find from internal evidence in the letter, it was written by 
Mir Qasim, the expelled Nawab of Bengal, to the members of the Council 
in Calcutta, from Oudh after the death of Mir Jafar, which took place early 
in 1765, and in the 12th year of his expulsion from Bengal, that is, early in 
1776 A.D. Though it contains a rather sketchy narrative of the transactions 
in Bengal from the Revolution of 1757 till the date of the writing of this 
letter, yet it is historically important as being a contemporary document 
regarding the relations among Mir Qasim, Mir Jafar, Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla 
of Oudh and the English. We get here also some new facts. As for 
example, it tells us of Mir Jafar's intrigues with the Company, through Ali 
Ibrahim Khan, Mir Sulaiman, Mirza Abu Mohammad and Niyamat Khan, 
against Mir Qasim after the latter had been installed as the Nawab; of an 
attempt being made by Ali Beg Khan Kharji to poison Mir Qasim while he 
was in the camp of Shuja-ud-Dowla ; and of Mir Qasim's throwing the blame 
for the murder of Rajballabh and Ram Narain on Gurgin Khan but his 
admission of personal responsibility for the murder of the Jagat Seths, who, 
according to him, on their failure to satisfy him by an offer of 25 lacs of 
rupees tried to engage Mir Raushan Ali Khan through a bribe of Rs. 20 lacs 
to murder the Nawab and some of whose letters against the Nawab were 
intercepted by him (this fact is corroborated by the Riyaz-us-salatin). Mir 
Qasim further observes in this letter that his uncontrolable soldiers, 
particularly Sumru, were responsible for the mabsacre of the English prisoners 
at Patna, that Mir Jafar secretly incited Sumru to perpetrate this horrible 
deed with a view to create an unbridgeable gulf between the English and 





(1) I have discussed the historical importance of this collection in another article 


to be published shortly in J. B. O. R. $. 
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Mir Qasim, and that this act had behind it the sanction of a firman of Emperor 
Shah Alam I]. 


English translation of “the copy of the letter, addressed by Mir 
Mohammad Qasim from Oudh to the Council at Calcutta, after his expulsion 
from the Subahs of Bengal and Bihar”. (D. I. 6la-—70a). 


God the Great has made the gentlemen (of the Council) just and of 
good disposition and endowed them with all the laudable virtues and, there- 
fore, it behoves them to discriminate between truth and falsehood, and act 
accordingly. As regards my excessively distracted condition, God alone 
knows how they have represented it to the English Gentlemen, and, there- 
fore, | have no remedy but to disclose it myself. 


When the English killed Siraj-ud-Dowla, in retaliatoin for the destruction 
of(1) their factory, and installed Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan in his place, 
the latter having won their good graces by promising or offering to pay, in 
cash or kind, three crores of rupees (2), coined at Calcutta, possessed himself 
of all the wealth and treasures of Siraj-ud-Dowla and also made himself 
master of the whole country. It happened that Shah Alam inváded those 
lands. The Mutasaddis (clerks or accountants) of Bengal, habituated to 
mis-appropriate the things of others, deliberately created confusion, and, 
throwing the revenues in arrears, they subserved their own selfish purposes. 
Having kept the said Nawab and also the Christians in the dark as regards 
the total amount of Siraj-ud-Dowla's wealth, each one of them began to 
take it for himself like honey and milk. On account of the large increase 
in the military expenditure and his own extravagance, the said Nawab, who 
was totally devoid of ability and thrift, took upon himself the responsibility 
of paying three crores of rupees (3) as arrears due to the army, and forty lakhs 
as balance of the amount fixed up by the English. The soldiers bore 
patiently for 3 years but when they saw no other remady, they all united 
and assembled before the palace, would not allow the Nawab to take his 
food and drink for 4 or 5 days, and began to abuse (4) him in unbecoming 
language. 

When the English gentlemen saw the Nawab in such a sorry plight and 
began to apprehend something still worse, they told me that 1 should offer 
myself as a security for the arrears of the money. I had no remedy (5) but 





(1) The capture of Kasimbazar Factory was followed by the plunder of Calcutta 
on June.20, 1756. M. R. B. 14. 

{2) The treaty executed by Mir Jafar gives a different figure, V. N. 19-20. Mir 
Qasim, in another letter, found in V. N. Ill, 186, says that Mir Jafar became indebted 
for about 2 crores to his army, besides the debts owing to the Company. 

(3) K. T. 85b. It is interestihg to find that M. Kalyan Singh, the author of this 
work and almost aecontemporary writer, not only gives the figure of 3 crores and 
40 lakhs but supports practically the whole statement of Mir Qasim about the two 
Revolutions in Bengal in 1757, 1760. See also J. B. O. R. S., 1919-20. 

(4) V. N. I, 35. 

(5) It is significant that Mir Qasim makes no mention of his going to Calcutta and 
intriguing against his father-in-law, a fact found in S. M., R. S., M. N., & T. M. and 
even in K. T. 89a. 
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to intervene. Having taken out 4.or 5 lakhs of rupees from my own house 
' (pocket) I paid the same to some men of the army, who'had taken a leading 
part in the commotion, and having thus pacified them, caused them to raise 
the blockade ‘of the Haveli. When the English gentlemen told Mir 
Mohammad Jafar Khan repeatedly that he should pay off the dues of the 
soldiers, for, it was at-their instance that such and such a person, that is, I, 
had interfered in the affairs, and taken up the. obligation of the Nawab, 
the latter paid no heed to their words, took the matter lightly and, in fact, 
ignored it altogether. At last when the soldiers saw that 3 or 4 months had 
passed by and nothing had been done towards the liquidation of their arrear 
pay, they inevitably approached me, and took me to the house (palace) of 
Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan: At the same time, from the other side the 
English too arrived there. Circumstances forced me to send a message (6) 
through the English to the Nawab that he should either pay up the dues 
“of the soldiers or should place the rich Mutgsaddis under my control so that 
I might realise the revenues due by means of blows’ and whips and pay up 
the salary of the soldiers and other dues. _The-same kind of questions and 
answers, replies and rejoinders, went on till 3 or 4 pahars of day (afternoon) 
and then the said Nawab sent one- of his confidential servants with the 
message that he was ready to abandon the kingdom and proceed on -a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, that | should do whatever | liked to manage the affairs 
and pay off the dues of the army and the money owing to the English from 
whatever source I could think of. Although | was not at all prepared to 
accept this suggestion, the English gentlemen succeeded by their excessive 
and earnest requests in throwing this unpleasant burden on my shoulders,. 
and taking Nawab Mir Mahammad Jafar Khan along avia them they left 
for Calcutta. 


When the said Nawab saw that during a short time | had secured the 
tranquillity of my heart by paying off the importunate demands of the soldiers 
and the dues of the English, and had freed the ‘country of all turbulent 
elements, his eyes were suddenly opened, especially when he was told about 
the existing situation and the (changed) state of the revenues of the kingdom. 
He was again seized with a desire to get back the subadan and (therefore) 
stirred up a hostility between me and the English. He (7) entered into a firm 
compact with those who -were at Calcutta ,and had arrived afresh from 
England as a result of changes and transfers of the members of the Council, 
which is a fixed rule among the English. It was thus that he caused a 
rupture between me and the English gentlemen. From this side Shuja-ud- 





A 


(6) According to K. T. 91b,' it was at the suggestion of and not through the 
English, that such a message was sent. . 

(7) There ia nothing unlikely in this statement, for which, however, we do not get 
any direct evidence. But Vansittart’s observation is interesting in this connection. He 
was told that Col. Coots, Major Carnac, Mr. Amyatt, and Mr. Ellis had written against 
him to the Company; that they had sworn together to effect the restoration of Jfar Ali 
Khan; and that Mr. Fullerton had been “despatched to England, to assist in the same 
design. V.N. III, 402. 
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Dowla (8) had advaced at the head of P army, towards the frontiers of 
'Azimabad at the time Mr. Ellis made his night assault upon the fort (of 
Patna) when unexpectedly he heard of the defeat of the English and tumed 
back. God and the Prophet know and will hear me out that the English 
people, without any justification, and against: the advice (9) of Sham-sud- 
‘ Dowla Bahadur (Mr. Vansisttart) and Mr. Hastings, commenced the quarrel 
at the instigation of Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan. Moreover, although | 
wrote that now that the country had been cleaned of all thorns and rubbish 
and the.dues of the English and the army had been paid off, the said Nawab 
was welcome (10) to the Subadaris and he should come and occupy it, the 
latter replied that | wanted to poison him to death or destroy him by some 
other methods. As regards the English they omitted- all mention of these 
things and sent no reply at all. Ultimately they assaulted the fort of 
Azimabad, and remained engaged in ravaging and plundering it and the city 
of Patna till three Pahars (in the afternoon) (11). 


When the anxiety of the ‘English became unmistakeable and public, | 
was compelled, in defence of my life and honour,-and in order to draw out 
my family and dependents, to write to my Naib at Murshidabad and to other 
places that the English had unjustly shown hostility towards me and (there- 
fore they should not allow access and egress to any individual amongst them. 
_ | also sent. troops to passes and ferries, so that, till | went out beyond the 

‘frontiers of Bengal with my chlidren and bag and baggage, they should 
engage the English in mock fights (Jang-i-zargari) As Mr. Amyatt, after 
permitting (12) the people of Azimabad factory to fight and deliver night 
assaults ; had taken departure from me, it did not occur to me that 10 
days (13) after he had set out for Calcutta he was still staying on the way 
to hear of the news of the victory at Azimabad. Despite this overt hostility 
he still wished to proceed towards Calcutta by passing through the crowd 


(8) This is another entirely new information which lacks corroboration from other 
sources. There is ample evidence, however, of the ambitious designs of the Nawab-Vazir 
of Oudh on these rich provinces of Behar and Bengal. His eagerness to fish in the 
troubled waters of Bengal and Bihar a legacy from his father, his hatred for Mis Qasim 
and the ready excuse of regulating the affairs of the frontier regions which adjoined 
those of Bihar, suggest the probability of the event. Some of the letters in C. P. C. 
definitely state that he moved as far as Handia and Swajpur but when the news of the 
English victory at Udaynala roacbed him, he retired to Allahabad. I, 256. 

(9) V. N. Ill, 253, 284, 387, 391 etc. 

(10) The letters of Mir Qasim, available in C. P. C. & V. N. do not support this 
statement, though frequently, in fits of pique, he was ready to retire in favour of bis 
alleged oppressors. V. N. I, 200. 

(11) According to Karam Ali the men of Mr. Ellis after capturing the fort became 
intoxicated and began to plunder the city. M. N. 172a. 

(12) The authgr of Siyar, a friend of Mr. Amyatt, practically confirms this. S. M. 
725. lt is ‘the sordid and selfish majority’ of the Council which really precipitated the 
struggle by giving Mr. Ellis a free -hand in the matter of assault on the Patna citadal. 
M. C. I. See also T. M. O. K. T. about-Mir Qasim's belief in such an instigation. 

(13) ‘Amyatt and his party left Mongher on June 24, provided with a passport 
217.18 by the"Nawab'. They were murdered on July 3, 1763, at Mushidabad. M. Q. 
217-18 i 
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of my own people. He might have taken ‘the route through Jhellangi (14) 
but he failed to do so. On account of the orders they have received they 
did not leave him. The people of Murshidabad also set up a blockade 
and began to plunder the factory. 


When the English heard that their men had been thus defeated they 
did not ponder over the matter and without remonstrating with me, they 
suddenly restored and reinstated Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan as the Subadar 
of Bengal and also. fell upon me during the rainy season. I wrote to 
Major Adams who was coming at the head of the English army that his fellow 
men were alive (15) and they would be made over to some one whom he 
might send for the purpose. The Major replied that it did not matter much 
whether those men were dead or alive but that I must (16) get out of the 
kingdom and in case | failed to do so he would not let me off. j 


When the letter of Major Adams raeched me I tea no remedy but to lay 
it before the chiefs of my army and ask them as to what they deemed 
advisable in the matter. All my Sardars (17), having become despaired of 
the friendghip of the English, replied:—-"A battle appears to be inevitable 
whether you wish it or not, and the fire of hostility has no chance of being 
extinguished. We, men of Hindustan, are not expert in fighting with fre, 
guns and cannon. By the grace of God we have made these people captive 
after risking our lives. You want to show your friendship by liberating them 
and again you will send us to the mouth of their cannon. What should we 
live for when there is no hope of peace and restoration of friendship?” 
Much as they entreated them: they would not listen to my suggestions. In 
reply they said that one Englishman was equal to one thousand Indians in 
- courage and in the effective use of artillery and that it was difficult to get 
the-better of them in an engagement and (therefore) they would not allow - 
them to remain alive. Accordingly Sumru, the chief of the Tellingas, killed 


each one of them. 


When the men of my army saw that the fighting with the English had 
proved a costly one they deemed it prudent to take me to Shuja-ud-Dowla 
after entering into a solemn agreement with him. ‘But they’ subsequently 


4 


(14) Jhellangi is the name of a river which is really a part of river Padma. 

(15) This is not true though in the letter, which is fortunately available to us 
(C. P. C. I, p. 239), he disclaimed all responsibility for the. killing of Mr. Amyatt, he 
threatened Major Adams to “cut off the heads of Mr. Ellis and the rest of the English ` 
chiefa and send them to him”. o. m 

(16) Here again we meet with a wrong statement. The Major wrote “..... You 
have Mr. Ellie, and many other gentlemen in your power; if a hair of their heads is 
hurt, you can have no title to mercy from the English, and you may depend upon the 
utmost fury of their resentment”. (M. N. HI, 374.) ` 

(17) The author of the Siyar, and Mir Qasim's best friend, Ali Ibrahim Khan were, -. 
however, opposed to this highly impolitic step, and the latter actually interceded on 
behalf-of the English prisoners and solicited their release: S. M. 738. Dr. Fullerton 
was saved because of their influence. ` 
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struck (18) a bargain with him and involved me into an unfortunate situation, 
for shortly afterwards Shuja-ud-Dowla became an ally of the English. 


I, who had made a world of men hostile to myself by refraining from 
showing concession or favour to any one, and who never intrigued with any 
person, actually involved myself in moil and toil, during night and day, 
and by the grace of God regulated the confused and disturbed affairs of that 
counrty within a short time. I had been counting upon the support and 
friendship of the English gentlemen thinking that they appreciate merit, 
exercise forethought, and are wisdom personified and (therefore) they would 
recognise the just claims of their, well-wishers. How the affairs were 
confused and entangled is quite evident on one side there was the 
inexorable demand for the arrear pay of the soldiers, amounting to not less 
than three crores of rupees, and there was also the balance of the money 
due to the Company. How had the soldiers behaved themselves towards 
the deceased Nawab, Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan. If I, the ignorant one, 
had not taken up the heavy burden on my shoulders, circumstances might 
have been different. Being forced by necessity, and keeping in view the 
honour of the parties concerned, and giving way before the request and 
solicitations of the English I undertook the task of lifting the veil off 
(exposing) those in power, Having ruined the whole of my house and taking 
what happened to be the will of God, I resigned myself to my lot. Now 
that it is twelve years (19) since I left the place of my nativity, which had 
been the residence of my family for a century, to the English and have 
chosen the life of a wandering exile, I thought that the English in whose 
character equity and justice are inherent would not deviate from the paths 
of right nor withhold their appreciation of merits. Being happy and con- 
tented with such an idea I am passing the nights and days of my borrowed 
life in continuous prayer to God and in remembering the friendship of the 
English and solemnly declare that 1 have no futile plan (20) nor evil design 
even in my imagination. Till now, wherever | happen to go, | am 
continually engaged in repeating the praises of the English while they, on 
their part, are always after doing harm to me, the resourceless and helpless 
one. I do venture to hope from the old friendship of the English that they 
would not ignore the services of this sinner through the representation of 
malicious and interested agitators and the pondering a little in their pure heart 
over it they would not shut their eyes to the demands of justice and equity. 


Gentlemen, if at the first instance you had not entered into an 
agreement with regard to the three Mahals of Maidnepur, Burdwan and 


a ee ee a E A 

(18) This is applicable at least to Sumru who mutinied against his master and took 
service under Shuja-ud-Dowla. 5S. M. 755. 

(19) The letter, addressed by Mir Qasim to Col. Stibbert, in Apul 1776, also speaks 
of this period of 12 years. (P. I. H. R. C. X.) 

(20) An idea of such pains and designs may be had from the numerous letters in 
the C. P. C. and also from two papers, one in P. I. H. R. C. and another in Calcutta 
Review, May, 1935. By 1776, however, the ex-Nawab of Bengal may have realised the 


futility of such things. E 


Le 
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Chatgaon (21), and kept into your consideration the performance of this 
sinner nothing would have been neglected or omitted or even occurred, 
except what is the way of submission and service. The fact is- that truth 
and straightfrowardness are innate to us and I am not familiar with fraud 
and betrayal. I did not withhold, like Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan, such 
trifling things as stone, clay, wood (22) and limes nor did I demand back the 
Chaklas of Burdwan. 1 algo did not invite the Dutch through the Bugoss 
tribe (of Malaya) to fight against the English. On the other hand, 1 paid 
off all the arrears of the Company which were due from ‘the Nawab, in 
accordance with the promises made. Whatever happened on my part was 
due to my helplessness and powerlessness. The power-seeking soldiery of 
Hindustan gets out of control at the slightest disturbance, a fact which is 
evident from the timely information I always gave about it. I, hope that all 
the letters written by me, your friend, may have’ been preserved, both in 
originals and their copies, amongst the documents of the Council. 


You know that even since I assumed alithoritv over that kingdom, some 
English gentlemen commenced quarrel of their own accord and began 
discussion in such a manner as goes’ directly against the decorum of 
friendship. They supported and protected (23) those who had been in the 
habit of safeguarding and gulping don their throat the whole revenue and 
income of that kingdom. And’ such men were subject to my jurisdiction. 
However, despite these ups and downs and impossible situation | put off 
the trouble till two years and half, thanks to' the equitable disposition of 
some of the English gentlemen: 


If the English gentlemen had sent their mind on the absorption of the 
land, why did they allow so many lives to- be lost? I had repeatedly 
entreated and written to the gentlemen of that time that if they were resolved 
upon displacing me, the weak one, instead of giving a bad name to their 
friend, they were quite welcome to entrust the charge of that kingdom which 
had been freed from my chiefs and disturbance, into the hands of any one 
whom they deemed to be more trustworthy. I was also prepared to bring 
together all the papers of the: kingdom which I had set right, and then by 
making them'over to anyone who was suggested for the purpose. 1 should 


(21) In a letter addressed to the Company, dated April 21, 1763, Mir Qasim writes 
“exclusive of the ready money, offices, lands and the farm of saltpetre given by the 
Nabob Mir Jafar Cawn, I assigned three districts, which produced an income of fifty 
lacs of rupees for the charges of the forces of the Company; that they might collect 


the rents as they pleased . . . . and when called upon afford me assistance”. V. N. 
HI., 189. j 
(22) Mir Jafar, in a letter to the Board, dhted Sept; , 1%64, called upon the 


English to aebandon the wood zarm belonging to AA paying a tribute of 50,000 
rupees (C, P. C. 337). Mir Qasim says in two of fis letters that the English could not 
get even ten or twenty timbers from Chuttagong to build their BONERS with ‘even so 
recently as the time of Mir Jafar’ (C. P. C. I, 203). 
(23) Obviously the ex-Nawab refers to person like Raya Ram Narain and others. 
It is interesting to find Gholam Husain quoting Mr. Amyatt, who confessed that he had 
no love for the said Raja but supported him because of his opposition to Vansitart and 
his nominee, Mir Qasim. 5S. M. 706. 
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clean my hands off everything regarding the settlement of friendly accounts. 
The English gentlemen, however, did not accept my suggestion. Ultimately 
matters reached their limits, so much so that, on one side, the Naibs and 
Amils were put in chains and fetters and were struck down, and on the 
other, they commenced night assault (24) and lifting the veil of unity and 
concord, they wanted to deal with me, the weak one, openly. Feeling 
helpless, and being driven by necessity to safeguard my life-and honour I 
gave up the idea of staying in that kingdom and wrote to Major Adams, 
who had taken the command of the army and arrived so far as Nala Udhva, 
apologizing and signifying my readiness to transfer the custody of Mr. Ellis 
and others, The Major replied in a strain which was improper and 
unworthy of a chief like him, saying that there were many English men in 


his country and that he cared a jot about my captives whom | might treat 
as | liked. 


As regards the Nawab whq had developed a bad feeling towards me 
because of his anxiety to please the English, he wrote to each one of my 
chiefs through Ibrahim (25) Ali Khan and Sulaiman (26) inducing and 
tempting them to devise some means whereby the Englishmens who had 
been captured should be all put to death so that the path of compromise 
with the English might be closed. On the other side, Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla 
had sent a Ferman (27) of King Shah Alam, bearing his auspicious seal, 
exhorting the writer to kill the English wherever they were found. The 
copy of the Ferman under the seal of the Oazi(?) is sent herewith. The 
copies of the letters between me and Major Adams will be found in the 
records office of the Council and also of those of correspondence 
exchanged (28) secretly with the deceased Nawab (Mir Jafar) through 
Sulaiman and Shitab Rai. On Gurgin Khan being killed on one of those 
days, the Command of the Tellingas fell into the hands of Samru. The 
man, who was false to the salt that he ate finding himself placed in power, 


(24) Mir Qasim in a letter, dated 28 June, 1763 writes “like a night robber Mr. 
Ellis assaulted the Kila of Patna; robbed and plundered the Bazar and all the merchants 
and inhabitants of the city, ravaging and slaying from morning to the third Pahar” 
U. N. I, 330. Vansittart has the frankness to admit that we were the aggressors by 
the assault of the city of Patna will not be disputed”. V. N. IH, 387. 

(25) Bestdes the lack of any corroborative evidence for this charges, the fact is 
well established that if Mir Qasim had any really sincere and wise friend and counsellor, 
it was Ali Ibrahim Khan who "clung to his old master with a fidelity uncommon in those 
treacherous days”. 

(26) This man, the High Steward of Mir Qasim, who escorted his master’s family 
and treasures to Rehtas (KT) and who was sent to King and the Wazir to procure their 
assurance of protection in 1763 (C. P. C. 1, 295) ultimately deserted the ex-Nawab and 
joined Shuja-ud-Dowla (S. M. 7, 58). - 

(27) This is a “startling statement. It is unfortunate that all trace of such a Firman, 
if it existed at all, is lost. 

(28) We have got proofs of the intrigues carried on against Mir Qasim at the court 
of the King and Shuja-ud-Dowla by Mr. Ellis and Major Carnac through Raja Shitab 
Rai and his son Kalyan Singh. V. N. III, 400-01; C. P. C. I, 256; K.T. gives a detailed 
account of the secret transaction. See also J. B. O, R. $. 
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retired into an agreement with the faithless Sulaiman. This Perfidious (29) 
Sulaiman had been in collusion and secret communication with the deceased 
Nawab and Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowla. The accursed Samru was not such a 
functionary as not to think that if the good feelings between me and the 
English were to be restored I(?) would come into possession of so much 
money and effects and would no longer remain under his influence and, 
therefore, it was better that the English should be put to death so that he 
might himself become the owner of the fire guns and artillery. 


In short, first the faithless Sulaiman and then Ibrahim Ali Khan became 
the vanguard in the ruination of my house. Having seduced a whole world 
of men and made them subject to their wishes, they destroyed everything 
which belonged to me and having settled pier own business they followed 
their respective paths. ! 


When the reply of Major Adams proved to be absolutely disappointing 
and I found no other remedy from any quarter I assumed silence. The 
ungrateful and perfidious Samru, having made the Ferman of Shah Alam 
as his Charter of authority killed the English prisoners in order to create 
disturbanct and disorder, and having instigated and taken me to Shuja-ud- 
Dowla, he caused the lesolation an ruination of my whole house. 


It is evident to everybody that | committed no fault in any way and that 
all these mischiefs and disturbances had bcen raised by the faithless Sulaiman 
and Ibrahim Ali Khan. These disloyal men guided up their loins of malice, 
without any justification, in order to oppress me. What unworthy (30) action 
they were not guilty of in the camp of Shuja-ud-Dowla. They were not 
wanting even in shedding blood. A little of such things is apparent from 
the fact that one day while I was in the camp of the said Nawab (Shuja-ud- 
Dowla), poisoned grapes wer served before me through Ali Beg (31) Khan 
Kharji. As the bringer of the grapes had been an old man of family, he 
whispered to my ears that they should not be taken. The news of this 
having reached Ali Beg Khan, the latter killed the poor fellow and hacked 
him to pieces. It was through the entreaties and solicitations of Khaja 
Pedros (Petrus) and Gurgin Khan, extending over a year, that the depart- 
ment of the household expenses (house stewardship) (32) had been allotted 
to that detestable and ungrateful wretch. In fact the two wicked men 
inveigled and won over all the subordinate officers. Sulaiman carried the 
money and effects to Rohtas (33) and making Ibrahim Ali'Khan his inspiring 
genius left him near me. There he practically killed the poor Raja Naubat 


(29) His perfidy was discovered when it was too late. -But therg is yet no proof of 
his collusion with Mir Jafar. | 

(30) The ex-Nawab certainly met with insults and indignities in the Camp of Shuja- 
ud-Dowla but at least Ali Ibrahim Khan's behaviour was above susficion. (S. M.) 

(31) An officer of the Wazir and a channel of communication with Mir Jafar and 
the English (C. P. C.). According to Karam Ali Beg Khan Kharji was put in charge of 
the fort of Allahabad but he surrendered it to Raja Shitab Rai. M. N. 146C. 

(32) This is a new information. { 

(33) K. T., J. B. O. R. S., S. M. 733-734, 
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Rai (34) by inducing him to take a medicine which was a preparation of iron, 
as a cure for cough and asthma. Thereafter, the Keeper of the Jewel-office 
was put on a pony with all the documents pertaining to the treasury, and he 
was thus made to effect his escape. Habibullah Khan, the Cash-keeper, 
was also poisoned to death by some means. Having kept him confined 
within the mansion of the store-room and jewel office for a whole day and 
night, 17 small bags (35) of jewels which were sealed with gum lac were 
opened with fire being applied to the sealing wax. The choicest jewels were 
picked out and precious goods and rare articles were taken up, loaded on 
3 elephants and taken to Benares one month before my arrival there. God 
is my witness that I have not deviated a hairbreadth from truth. You may 
investigate into the truth in any way you please. Granted that the faithless 
Sulaiman shows the receipt of Sandal Ali Khan, the eunuch, but even this 
is a proof positive of his fraud. Why did he make over such costly riches 
to the eunuch without my permission? 


Ibrahim Ali Khan need to intrigue and keep up correspondence through 
Mirza Abu Mohammad, Son-in-law of Mirza Iraj Khan (36). Sometimes 
letters were sent through Mirza Abu Mohammad to Ibrahim Ali. Khan (37) 
and the faithless Sulaiman and sometimes it was done through Mohammad 
Niamat, the bearer of the pen case, who used to come to my camp in the 
guise of a fakir. All those devices and plans were hatched for the sake of 
the son (38) of a dancing girl who had been taken into his (Mir Jafar's) harem 
without Nikah or even Motah (39). The late Nawab was devoid of all sense 
of justice and equity, and being lost in the sleep of negligence, he felt no 
concern with the world and its vicissitudes except as a spectator. If I had 
possessed in him (40) an elderly appreciative relation, | would not have been 
reduced to such straits. > 


The execution of Raj Ballabh (41), Ram Narain and others, was due to 
the advice of Gurgin Khan but that of Jagat Seth and Maharaja Sawrup 





(34) He was the trusted Diwan of Mir Qasim who also made him Naib of Patna for 
a short time. It was under his escort and that of Mir Sulaiman that the Nawab sent his 
family and treasures to Rohtas (Ibid). 

(35) The details are nowhere to be found and appear to be very interesting. The 
author of the seyar, however, speaks of the perfidious embezzlement of the Nawab's 
Jewels by Sulaiman. S. M. 744. 

(36) This man was the father-in-law of Siraj-ud-Dowlah and a friend and supporter 
of his overthrowers, the English and Mir Jafar. He was certainly hostile to Mir Qasim 
and was appointed Naib of Murshidabad after the overthrow of the latter. 

(37) These informations, il true, will lead us to revise our opinion about some of 
the personalities ang the events of the period. 

(38) This obviously refers to the illegitimate son of Mir Jafar who actually succeed 
him because of the death of Meeran. 

(39) Temporary marriage according to Shia law. 

(40) Mir Jafar refused to accept him as his Naib, as proposed by Vansittart and he 
was always mistrustful of his son-in-law. 

(41) The following remark of Kalyan Singh is worth our notice "Being revengeful 
and suspicious in the extreme, he (Mir Qasim) resolved to put the Indians to death. 
But in spite of the suggestion of Gurgin Khan, Englishmen who were kept in custody, were 
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Chand was at my instance and orders. The reason is that one day they 
came to me and offered me a note of hand or cheque for 25 lakh of rupees (42) 
as a profit of the income of the Mahals or Sarkar by way of present. | 
tore that note into pieces and said:—"'] have nothing to do with it. The 
only thing | want is that you should live in concord and amity and avoid 
enkindling the fire of enmity between me and the English, nay extinguish 
it if it brake out. The moment | leave these climes they (the English) would 
not let me alive, so that l may wander from one region to another and they 
(the Seth) “might enjoy and take rest in- their Aish Mahal and Jawahir 
Mahal”. When several of their letters (43) were intercepted and a sum of 
rupees 20 lakhs, sent to Mir Raushan (44) Ali Khan for killing me, was 
discovered, I had no alternative -but to issue orders for their execution. If 
both these men had not been killed it would have been very difficult for 
me to escape alive from that place. Even a span of ground was not left 
where they did not-lay thorns for me. As my borrowed life had not yet 
come to a close, fate led me to despatch to the hells these two wretches who 
had destroyed a world and: whose cunning manoeuvre and intrigues had 


caused the death of so many subahdars (45). 


What causes surprise to me is that that although by the grace of God I 

sent to the hells so many traitorous usurpers and fomenters of strife and 
although I removed the rubbish and thorns of that kingdom to win the good 
will and for the sake of the English gentlemen of equitable disposition, the 
latter have proclaimed their friend to be a ‘tyrant’ while they never used 
such a term in the case of Nawab Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan who had 
shed innocent blood ‘under their direct protection. If Siraj-ud-Dowla and 
his brothers have to be left out of consideration, for they were opponents 
and rival claimants, what for did the English tolerate the murder of those 
who had committed no fault? The poor Fakhrut-Tujjar (46) was no better 
than a merchant and had not the ghost of a claim to sovereignty. What 
fault did he commit that he was killed? Further, why were some women (47), 


left unmolested as a precautionary measure”, (K. T., J. B. O. R. S.). The complicity 
of Gurgin Khan is also borne out by Seyar. ‘‘Gurgin Khan advised speed in the matter 
of their execution too”. S. M. 734. 

(42) This is also quite a new information. 

(43) The author of Reyaz confirms this when he speaks of Jagat Seth as "the plotter 
of the treacherous conspiracy”” and as one who had sent out secret message inviting 
Jafar Ali Khan and the Christian English, and whose ena Ae correspondence had 
been intercepted. R. 8. 396. - 

(44) He was one of the Commander of Mir Qasim (C. P. C. I, 262). 

(45) History is quite full with the prominent part played by ¿he members of te 
Seth family almost in all the revolutions of Bengal in the 18th Century. 

(46) Khaja Wajid, was so called because of his great mercantile business. At one 
time a friend of the English, he later became one of their inveterate foes. Karam Ali 
supporte Holwell in that it was Fakhrut-Tujjar who advised and actually conducted 
negotiations with the Dutch of Batavia in 1758. We also read about the confinement of 
Fakbrut-Tujjar at Calcutta and his death at Hugli. (M. N. Ila; V. N. 1, 50.) 

(47) This refers to the diabolical murder of the dais of Alivardi at the instance 
of Meeran in 1758 (S. M. nd 
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who had no capacity to do this thing ‘and that, so ignominiously drowned to 
death? Again, Mir Mohammad Kazim Khan (48), who was a genuine Syed 
and one of his own community, was also not spared : so also is the case of 
Shaikh Abdul Wahab Khan (49) and others. Similarly if you do desire, | can 
prepare a regular list of names and send it to you. As for myself, I should 
really feel repentent if I had killed any one without sufficient caution and 
evidence, in accordance with the Koranic injunctions. Gentlemen! As 
regards those who were actually executed (50) at my orders, I risked my 
bad reputation only for the sake of the English. Having purged that 
kingdom of all thorns and rubbish to win the good will of the English | 
quitted the land. 


You might have heard of the situation in which Colonel Clive, Sabit 
Jung, found himself, when Raja Ram Narain took him to Bhojpur. What 
did he accomplish before he left? Having brought him to a hillock, known 
as Makraikoh, he caused 200 pieces (51) of fire locks to be carried away by 
thieves, and having exposed him to the inconveniences of the hot weather 
for one and a half month he spoilt the powder and ammunition of the 
English. And then he looked affiicted and disappointed. Every one of the 
traitor used to laugh at the English when I lifted the veil off the whole affair. 


Jt is the usage of the world that whoever gains name and fame and 
acquires wealth and afhuence, he does so for the sake of his children 
and family and for his own bodily comfort, otherwise such wealth full 
of misery evils is of no use (52). Would that I, a weak ant that | am, 
had known that the English Gentlemen would throw the whole blame of 
that kingdom on my shoulders and after the regulation of the confused affairs 
of that land, they would not cosider my friendship as a mirror of purity 
and sincerity, but leave all the disorder and calamity for me, the weak one, 
and after driving me from the kingdom, they would render me an exile 
from my own home, as if of all the small and the big, young and the elderly 
of that land they could fix their choice upon me alone, the unworthy one, 
only to fling me aside like flies in the honeyed milk |! 


As regards the pillars of state of that place, every one of them, though 
laying claim to wisdom and talents for accounts, has been really working (53) 
on the plans laid down and devised by me, the ignorant one. Why did 
those skilful functionaries of the age who were expert in everything, that is 
Rajballabh, Raja Dullabh Ram, Raja Ram Narain, Ray-i-Rayan, Jagat Seths 


(48) S. M. 652. V. N. 152, 

(49) V. N. L 952. : 

(50) A brief list is available in M. N. 163b. 

(51) This is another instance*of a new and, perhaps, an exaggerated and distorted 
Version of Clive's expedition against the Rajputs and ‘hilly chiefs of Shahabad’ in 1759. 
There is nothing improbable, however, in Bhojpuris stealing the guns and Clive conve- 
niently ignoring the incident in his Memoirs. (M. C. I.) 

(52) The Persian text here is rather vague. 

(53) This is too bold a claim to be accepted though the financial and administrative 
abilities of Mir Qasim have been testified to by even his enemies. 
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etc., who had been the centres of affairs during the regime of Mahabat Jung 
and Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan and who, with the connivance of Ray-i- 
Rayan, used to swallow down their throat half of the collection of that 
kingdom, so that all their wealth was derived from the Sarkars of the Nazims 
of those lands,—why did such people not anticipate and excel me, the 
unworthy one, and why did they not show their talents in accounts and 
establish their reputation for business ability and skill? After the kingdom 
had been purified of all thorns and rubbish and the corrupt emezzlers had 
been exposed, they beat the drum of their financial ability by taking their 


stand upon the assessment and collection of revenue fixed up by me. 


lI, the sinner, had been brought forward only for the purpose of 
diminishing hostility of Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan which had caused a 
disturbance in the affairs of the Company. The late Nawab on finding 
himself installed in the kingdom through the recommendation (54) and 
command of the English gentlemen, spoilt his comforts and contrived to 
displace the English from power. He demfanded back Burdwan which he 
had ceded for | crore of rupees and he used to grant dastaks for lime, 
timber (55) and forests with a rueful face-and by a hesitating hand. More- 
over, he had summoned the Dutch through the Bugoss (56) tribe and he was 
always planning (57) that the English should have no power to keep the 
kingdom under their control, and their influence should be gradually wiped 
out. On the other hand, I, the weak one, organized such a military force 
only to protect my life and honour and had never intrigued with the Dutch, 
the French or the Deccanis (Marhattas) and was never busy in planning for 
the expulsion of the English. Rather, | was always their protector and 
supporter as far as l could and whatever promise I made I duly fulfilled it 
and was never guilty of breach of faith. When hostilities were committed 
and repeated by the English I had no remedy but to get out of the kingdom. 


] escaped slowly and in the rainy season to one of my compatriots. 


Whatever happened from my side was due to my helplessness and want 
of any other remedy for I had lost all comfort over my disloyal army. Still 
I had informed Major Adams of my helpless condition and remonstrated 
much with my turbulent and noisy people and hesitated (58) in giving orders 


(54) It is practically the English who secured firman and sanads for their nominee 
whom they supported by their arms and diplomacy. 

(55) Vide above. a 

(56) M. N. l4la. “The Bukkas Warrior resident in the kingdom of Pegu.” 

(57) Mir Jafar was certainly growing restive under the thraldom of the English. 
He gave vent to his inner feeling when he openly regretted the defgat of the Wazir at 
Buxar as the last blow to the honour and reputation of the Indians. See also the Intro- 
duction to Vol. II] of C. P. C. p. IXn. 

(58) As already remarked above. Mir Qasim had at first gone sœ far as to disregard 
the evil advice of Gurgin Khan to murder the English prisoners. If the situation had 
been handled tactfully, perhaps, the worst might not have happened. The version in 
Seyar that the councillors at Calcutta wrote that if Mir Qasim were to kill even hundred 
of such persons, they would not think of anything but revenge for Amiyatt's murder is 
supported by the proceedings of the Consultation and also by what Vansittart wrote to 
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for the execution of the English prisoners. When the letter of Major Adams, 
and the Ferman of Shah Alam and the secret letters of the late Nawab 
reached the hands of the erroneous, rebellious pople they pressed me and 
did what they deemed advisable for their own selfish ends (59) and thus threw 
the blame for the blood of the English on me, the sinner. 


Let the English gentlemen of just and equitable disposition weigh the 
whole thing and render justice, for, l, the sinner, never killed’ treacherously 
any one during the days of my authority and power, by deluding him with 
false words and pledges. When thousands of people including Muslims, on 
both sides, fell dead, during this domestic struggle, how can the claim for the 
blood be put forward by any one party? If you forgive and draw the pen 
of pardon (across the past) it can not but enhance your reputation for 
Magnanimity. The pleasure felt in forgiveness is absent in retaliation. How- 
ever, you are the master of your will. I have no other desire except to 
pacify the English gentlemen and purify their mind of ill-will. If you put 
me in possession of a small thing in the shape of a jagir or land in Aima 
(fiefs) dwelling houses, gardens, and a burial place, I shall deem it to be a 
great favour. 1 shall send one of my children (60) from here to the English 
gentlemen so that he may always remain in thier presence and receive his 
education under their supervision. [f I feel composed and collected in my 
mind and am at ease | shall myself seek the honour of an interview with the 
English gentlemen and derive benefits from them. If you do not approve 
of it, I shall have to give up all hopes, and shall act in accordance with the 
saying ‘Fly to God’. God's kingdom is not narrow and circumscribed and 
and my legs are also not lame.” 


S. H. ASKARI. 





the Nawab on Sept. 17, 1763. "The honour of our nation and the interest of our 
Company will not be sacrificed to this consideration nor the operation of our army 
stopped”. But Vansittart was helpless. (3. M. 729; V. N. HI, 371.) 

(59) Mir Qasim writes in another letter quoted in C. R., May, 1935. “He had lost 
all control over his army. A conspiracy was set on foot by designing persons who had 
chosen to joln Mir Jafar, Sumru, the German who was appointed to the command of the 
army after Gurgin Khan, contrived with Mir Mahommad Jafar about the assassination 
of the English prisorers, the object being to create an unsuperable barrier between him 
and the English.” A 

(60) This was a sincere gesture of good will which unfortunately appears to have 
remained unheeded.” Mir Qasim died penniless on the 7th June, 1777 in the city of 
Delhi. He could be buried only when the King sent Rs. 200/- for the purpose (K. T. 
137). As regards his 7 sons, they were presented by Ali Ibrahim Khan to Governor 
W. Hastings, who fixed some allowance for each one of them and allowed them to reside 
at Benares. Their descendants are still found in that sacred city in a rather abject 
condition. 


The Resident at the Durbar (Moorshedabad) 
Kis Position and Functions (1765-1772) 


MHE object of this paper (1) is to describe the position and functions of 

the East India Company's Resident at the Court .of the Nawab of Bengal 
at Moorshedabad, as these were chiefly during the period from 1765 to 1772. 
This officer was always referred to in contemporary official documents of the 
Company as “the Resident at the Durbar”. His office was one of the, most 
important and onerous ones in the service of the Company in the early days 
of British Rule in Bengal. Jt was even regarded by some as “inferior only 
to that of the President" of Fort William. (2) Both the Treaty of 10th July, 
1763, with Meer Jaffer (3) and the Treaty which the Nawab Nudjum Ul 
Dowla (4) executed on 25th February, 1765, provided for the appointment of 
“an English gentleman” to reside ‘with the Nawab, wherever the latter might 
be, for the transaction of all affairs between the Nawab and the Company. 
Even before 1763 a Resident would be appointed in the Nawab's Court. Thus 
Warren Hastings was once appointed Resident at the Durbar ‘‘in the room of 
Mr. Scrafton’’ in 1758 ; (5) and referring to the arduous and varied nature of 


(1) This paper is based mainly upon manuscript records, in most cases hitherto un- 
published, in the Imperial Record Office of the Government of India, 


For instance, in a letter to the Governor and Council at Fort William, ‘dated Emeer 
Cawn's, the 6th December 1768'', Colonel Richard Smith said : 


"The Residency at the Durbar, upon its present. system, is most undoubtedly the Post 
of so much Importance on the Civil Establishment, as ‘to be inferior only to that of the 
President’’.—See Home Department (Fort Wm.). O.C. No. 7, 28th December, 1768. 


(2) We also find in paragraph 97 of the General Letter to the Court of Directors dated 
at Fort William 2nd February, 1769, that the Council (at Fort William) had even appointed 
once a Deputy-Resident at the Durbar with a view to relieving the Resident of a part of his 
heavy duties. The paragraph says :— 

“As we were also of opinion that a Deputy Resident would be of essential service to 
your affairs and would greatly contribute to the Relief of the Residen® in the Duties of his 
laborious Employment—and as the Knowledge Mr. Robert Maddison has acquired of the 
Persian Language in which most of the Dewany accounts are kept and the manner of 
transacting Business with the Natives will afford him an opportunity of being more serviceable 
to you in this station than his present one we have appointed him to it". 

(3) Meer Jafar. j 

(4) Najm-ud-Daula. A 


(5) See Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings, 1841, Vol. I, pp. 54-55. 
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his duties one (6) of his biographers has said that he ‘‘collected, with infinite 
difficulty, a considerable portion of the outstanding balances that were due 
from Meer Jaffier to the Company ; he put down, by the exercise of a sound 
discretion, more than one tumult in the city ; he conducted many delicate 
negociations both with the Nabob and his great officers of state, so as to call 
for the warm approbation of the Council, ete.” (7) Indeed, the Resident was 
the “sole agent” of the Company for transacting all its business.at the Durbar. 
And he had there, as Mr. Verelst (8) once said in 1768 in another con- 
nexion, (9) “an opportunity of discovering the Tempers, the Dispositions, 
and the particular characters not only of the Nabob and of his ministry, but 
even of every person of any note or consideration in this kingdom” ; and 
would, because of his position, be “either engaged in, or .-. . . privy to 
all political Transactions” in the Nawab’s Court. In view of the importance 
of his office, the Court of Directors has written (10) to the Governor and 
Council on 24th December, 1765, that if it was really necessary to have a 
Resident at the Durbar then they must “choose him, not by seniority in the 
service, but by an established Character for Integrity, Abilities and a knowledge 
of the Country Language”. (11) And in a previous letter (12) the Court had 
written to the President and Council :— 


“It is always necessary that a Civil Servant r Rank should reside on 
the Company's behalf at the Durbar, agreeable to the Treaty with the present 
Nabob. In this appointment the abilities and Qualifications of the Person 





(6) The Rev. G. R. Cleig. 
(7) See Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings, Vol. I, p. 52. 


(8) Governor and President of Bengal from after the departure of Clive in January, 1767, 
till December, 1769. Mr. Verelst ‘resigned the government of Bengal, December 24th, 1769". 
See Verelst, A View of the Rise, etc. of the English Government in Bengal, App. p. 120, 
footnote. 


(9) In connexion with the question whether the second member of the Council at Fort 
William should remain at the Presidency or be permitted to fill any vacancy that might occur 
elsewhere. See Home Department (Fort William) O.C. No. 9, dated 28th Dec. 1768. 


(10) See the Court's General Letter to Bengal, dated 24th December, 1765. 
(11) This is what the Court of Directors wrote in this connexion :— 


“Whenever you think it really necessary to have a Resident at the Durbar, we direct 
you to choose him, not by seniority in the service, but by an established Character for 
Integrity, Abilities and a knowledge of the Country Language. We undersiand he is to be 
the sole agent for transacting all Business at the Durbar, and direct the copy of his corres- 
pondence with the Nabob or his officers, with the Presidency and chiefs of the subordinates, 
officers of the army or Civil Servants on public affmre be transmitted to us annually in 
Duplicate . . . . as we leave the nómination of this officer to you, it behoves you to have 
a constant Eye to his Behaviour, as we shall deem you in a particular manner responsible to 
us for his conduct””.—Ses the Court's General Letter to the President and Council at Fort 
William in Bengal, Dated 24th December, 1765, pata, 64. / Also see the Court's letter to the 
Select Committee at Fort William, dated 2lst November, 1766, para. 9, 


(12) See the Court's General Letter to the President and Council at Fort William in 
Bengal, dated 15th February, 1765, para. 69. 
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should be chiefly regarded, and we suppose you had these in view in the 
choice of our present Resident Mr. Watts” (13). 


The varied nature of the duties of the Resident would be evident from 
the following extracts from the instructions which the President and Council 
at Fort William issued to him’ on 29th May and 13th December, 1764. On 
29th May, 1764, they wrote (14) to Mr. patson who had been ‘'appointed to 
attend constantly at the Nabob! s Court” 


“As the constant attention Major Carnac is at present obliged to pay 
to the motions of the Enemy and the operations of our own army may 
prevent him from obtaining and sending us the necessary information of 
what passes at the Nabob's Court, we have thought proper to appoint you 
resident at the Durbar. We direct therefore that you enter upon this ofhce 
immediately on receipt hereof transmitting to us daily advice of every thing 
that occurs. (15) 


“By the enclosed copies of some Lettérs which have passed between 
the Nabob and Suja Dowla, Beny Bahadre and others You'll perceive that 
Terms have been proposed for a negociation but we have yet heard nothing 
on this subject from the Major—We must desire you will inform yourself as ' 
far as you can discover, what may be the Nabob's motives and views in such 
a scheme, and what steps haye been taken in it—For our own part we are 
resolved to enter into no Treaty with Shuja Dowla unless Meer Cossim, 
Sombre and our Deserters be first put into our hands as a preliminary. You 


will therefore acquaint the Nabob that this is Our Resolution assuring him 


we will accede ta no Treaty he may make on any other Terms . . . 


"We have only further to recommend to you the greatest vigilance and 
attention and to desire that you will be particularly careful in conducting your- 
self towards the Nabob, in order to preserve as grent a confidence as possible 
between his and our Governments", 


Ana in thew kiter to Me Sanie Middleton, dated at Poa William 19h 
December, 1764, the President and Council wrote (16) :— 


~ “The Nabob having set out for Moorshedabad you will agreeably to your 
appointment proceed thither, attend him as Resident at his Durbar—In this 
Capacity you must in General keep us constanily advised of all such material 
Transactions, & occurrences, as may come to your knowledge, being for that 
purpose extremely vigilant & attentive, (17) and make to the Nabob from 


(13) lt may be noted here that the Resident at the Durbar was appointed by the President 
and Council at Fort Wm. But sometimes, as in the case of the appoingment of Mr. Francis 
Sykes as Resident at the Durbar, the Select Committee at Fort William would take the 
initiative in the matter and make recommendation therefor to the Council (at Fort William).— 
See Proceedings, Select Committee, Fort William, of 5th October, 1765, ard 4th January, 1769. 

(14) See Consultation, Secret Department, Fort William, 29th May, 1764. 

(15) The italics are ours. 

(16) See Consultation, Secret Department, Fort William, 13th Dedania: 1764; also Secret 
Letter to Court dated at Fort William 6th February, 1765. 

(17) The italics are ours, 
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time to time such Representations from us as you may be instructed—The 
principal objects of your attention at present are the following— 

“The procuring regular payment of the five Laaks per month granted by 
the Nabob towards defraying the Expences of the War with Shuja Dowla 
agreeably to the writing (18) passed by him the Nabob while he was here 
and you will fmd him of cotirse at Moorshedabad desirous of putting a speedy 
period to the Continuance of this monthly payment; He even thought the 
Defeat of the Vizier at Buxar should have been this period; He is well 
acquainted with our sentiments on this subject, and that We mean not to 
exact such assistance from him longer that the War subjects us to so heavy 
- an Expense, and as soon as we can reduce this with Propriety & Prudence in 
Respect to the Safety of our Possession, We shall think it but just to relieve 
him also, agreeably to the Tenor of his Grant. In the meantime, & till you 
have other Directions from us, you will continue to press these Payments 
in the strongest Terms, causing the Amount of, the Tuncaw on the naib at 
Moorshedabad to pass as hitherto through: the Hands of the Gentlemen at 
Cossimbazar who will account with us for the same. The second point which 
you have now to attend to, is the Nabob’s compliance with the terms of the 
Kistbundee (19) which he has executed for payment of the money for the 

Restitution Fund . 

_ (18) Reference here is to the Nawab Meer Jaffier’s “Note for Five Lakhs of Rupees 
per month for-the Expenses of the Army”, dated 16th September, 1764. According to this 
note the Nawab agreed to pay.to the Company five lakhs of rupees every month “for the 
expenses of the Europeans and Sepoys, the Artillery, and raising of the Cavalry’’, "from the 
beginning of the month Sophar (3lst July 1764) of the 5th year of the reign till the removal 
of the troubles with the Vizier”. See Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements, Etc. 
4th Edition, 1909. 

(19) Reference here is to ‘the Kistbundee executed by the Nabob (Meer Jaffer) agreeably 
to the Company's “‘Desire for the payment of the Restitution for the Merchants Lossess”’ 
during its. troubles with Meer Cossim. We find in the Proceedings of a meeting of the 
Council (at Fort William) in its Secret Department, held at Fort William on Thursday, 
6th December, 1764, the following translation of the Nawab's "note for the payment of 
48 Laaks of Rupees Restitution money” :— 

“Regulation of the payments of the money ld by Meer Cossim from the English 
Merchants etc. in the provinces of Bengal & Bahar which shall be made from the Beginning 
of the month of .Cartic'in the Bengal year 1171 to the End há the Bengal year 1172 according 
to the Particulars following :— 


la the Bengal year (1171) me a case ... 28,00,000 
To the End of Augun ... ae. $ ales es ... 20,00,000 
In the month of Maug ... as ii oe ..  5,00,000 
In the month of Faugun .. dos bye in ... 3,00,000 
In the Bengal year 1172 . `... 20,00,000 
In the month of Sawun (middle of July to = ‘middle o£ f Augus) ~ 5,00,000 
In the month of Ausin ..., ...  7,00,000 
In the month of Poos ... des st a .«.«  8,00,000 


Total ... 48,00,000 


See Bicceediage, Council, Fort William, Secrek. Department, of 2lst November and 
6th December, 1764; also the Nawab Meer Jaffier’s Treaty (article 10) with the Company, dated 
10th July, 1763. 
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“You will moreover endeavour as soon as possible to procure and 
transmit us an exact state of the Nabob's Revenues & of the Expences of his 
Government, also an Account of the number of Troops he keeps up. Ánd 
you will make it your particular study, to promote in every respect a good 
Harmony & understanding between us & him. 


“We have further to mention to you that we have Reason to think that 
some persons about the Nabob are endeavouring to prejudice in his opinion 
Mahomed Reza Cawn the present Naib of Decca ; As this man came into the 
assistance of ours & the Nabob's Affairs at a critical Juncture, the commence- 
ment of the War with Cossim Aly Cawn, & chiefly by our solicitation, tho’ 
with the Nabob’s also who in Consequence appointed him to the said naibut, 
& as he was always shewn himself attached to our Interest, it is becoming & 
reputable to us to afford him all possible support & Countenance. We accord- 
ingly in our visit to take Leave of the Nabob recommended him particularly 
to his Favor, & as he is now at Moorshedabad for the Adjustment of his 
Accounts, yow will if necessary remind his Excellency of this our Interposition 
in his Behalf, confirming it in the strongest terms, & further immediately 
represent to him how absolutely necessary’ it is to dispatch him to Dacca for 
the collection of the Revenues in that part. 


“You are to regulate your own-by the motions of the Nabob, as you are 
to attend his Durbar wheresoever he may remove to:—We could wish 
however he may remain for some time at least at Moorshedabad to settle the 
Collections & Accounts of the several provinces, which as you see occasion 
you will accordingly represent to him the necessity of. 


“We have advised the Gentlement of the Cossimbazar Factory of your 
Appointment & directed them on all occasions to make their Applications 


through you to the Nabob & to make you also the necessary Advances for 
your Expences””. 


On the acquisition by the Company of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa on 12th August, 1765, the importance of the office of Resident at the 
Durbar greatly increased with the increase in its duties and responsibilities 
consequent thereupon. As a result of this acquisition, its Treaty (20) with 
the Nawab of Bengal (Najm-ud-Daula), and its Agreement (21) with the latter 
under which he consented “to accept of the annual sum of Secca Rupees 
5386131-9, as an adequate allowance for the support of the Nizamut’’, the 





(20) Executed by the President and Council of Fort William on 20th February, 1765, and ~ 
by the Nawab of Bengal on 25th February, 1765. Vide Proceedings, Council, Fort Wilham, 
Secret Department, 20th and 28th February 1765. ° 


(21) See the Proceedings of the Select Committee, Fort William, of 7th September, 1765; 
also Home Department (Public) O.C. No. 3, 9th September, 1765. The relevant O.C. does 
not contain any date of the Agreement referred to in the text above As I have shown else- 
where (Early Land Revenue System in Bengal and Bihar, Vol. 1, 1765-72, pp. 5-1, footnote), 
the Agreement in question must have been executed on a date in betweon 24th August, 1765, 
when Clive was on ‘the Ganges near Benares’ on‘ his way back from Allahabad and 
7th September, 1765, when, on his return to Calcutta, he laid before the Select Committee 
“an account of his several absence from the Presidency". 
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Company became, to quote the words of the Select Committee at Fort 
William, “both the Collectors % Proprietors’ (22) of the revenues derived from 
the Diwani lands, and virtually “the sovereigns of a rich and potent 
kingdom.” (23) Further, we find in a letter to Mr. Francis Sykes Resident at 
the Durbar dated at Fort William 12th January, 1768, the Select Committee 
writing to him that it concurred with him in opinion that the Company as 
Diwan had “an undoubted right” to exert its authority in all matters relating 
to the collection, of revenues. 


Now the functions of the office of Diwan were, since the Company had 
come into possession of it, exercised (24) by its resident at the Durbar who 
acted as the “Collector of the King's Revenue under the Inspection and 
control of the Select Committee” ‘at Fort William. In conjunction with 
Mahomed Reza Cawn he, said (25) the Select Committee, ‘‘superintends the 
whole collections receives the monthly payments from the Zemindars dis- 
burses the stated Revenues appropriated to the King and the nabob inquires 
into the causes of deficiencies ; redresses Injuries sustained or committed by 
the officers of the Revenue and transmits the accounts of his office, the 
invoices of Treasure, and a monthly account of the Treasury with every other 
occurance of Importance to the President and Select Committee”. (26) In 
view of these duties entrusted to him, the Resident at the Durbar was also 


(22) See” Proceedings, Select Committee, Fort William, 5th October, 1765; also see the 
Supplement, dated at Fort William Ist October; 1765, to the Select Committee's letter to the 
Court of Directors, dated at Fort William 30th September, 1765. 


(23) See the Select Committee’ a letter to the Court of Directors, dated at Fort William 
30th September, 1765, para. 29. 

(24) See the Select Committee's letter to the Court of Directors dated at Fort William. 
24th January, 1767, para. 5. 3 

(25) See the Select Committee's, letter to the Court of Directors, dated at Fort William 
24th January, 1767, para. 5. 


Also :—‘'When first we received from His Majesty the grant of the Dewanny and entered 
upon the collection of the Royal Revenue, we committed this important charge to the manage- 
ment of Muhamed Reza Cawn, under the immediate inspection of the Resident at the 
Durbar.'”—Jbid, para. 13. 


(26) For instance, when Mr. Richard Becher was appointed Resident at the Durbar in 
place of Mr, Francis sykes who had been “reduced to the necessity of requesting permission 
from the President and Council td proceed to Europe” on account of the declining state of 
his health the Select Committee. at Fort William wrote to him the following letter :— 

“To Richard Becher, Esq., ~ 
Resident at the Darbar: 2 & 
Sir, : : 
The President and Council having nominated you to the station of Resident at the 
Durbar you will be pleased to proceed to the City with all convenient expedition. 

You are to correspond with the Select Committee on the subject of the collections committed 
to your charge, as wgll as of all other matters relative to the Country Govt. 

As the several orders transmitted to your predecessor will be delivered over to you for 
your guidance we have only at present to add our best wishes for yr. success. 

: We are Etc.” 
Fort William 
4th Jany 1769. à 
` Bee Proceedings, Select Committee, Fort William, 4th January, 1769. 
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by us, we will reserve to ourselves the Judgment of his conduct (38): but the 
Resident at the Durbar, and such Supravisor of Dacca are mutually to corres- 
pond with each other; and his accounts and Information are to be sent 
to the Resident in order to preserve the Form of Government by their being . 
laid regularly before the Ministers for their sanction and opinions”. 


Moreover, the Resident at the Durbar had been for some time the Chief 
of the Compány's Factory at Cossimbazar. As it had been found, however, 
that the duties of the two offices were too heavy for one person to discharge 
satisfactorily, the Court of Directors wrote to the President and Council at 
Fort William on 20th November, 1767 :(39) 


Being convinced that the Employs of Resident at the Durbar and Chief 
of Cossimbazar cannot from the Importance and Extent of the Business of 
each Department be properly executed by one.Person, we therefore direct 
that they be from this time forward separated, and that some other member 
of the Council be appointed to the said Chiefship, We do not make this 
Regulation from any failure of attentoin on the part of Mr. Sykes, with whose 
conduct we are perfectly satiasfied’’. 


And'in a previous letter (40) the Court had written to the President and 
Select Committee at Fort William, on 2lst November, 1766 : 


“We observe that Mr. Sykes (Resident at the Durbar) has also charged 
the Factory at Cossimbazar We apprehend the attention to so large an invest- 
ment as is made at that Factory will take him off from the more important 
objects of his office of Resident at the Durbar ; if you find Our Conjecture well 
grounded we recommend it to you, to appoint one of the other members of 
the Council to that Chiefship that the Resident at the Durbar might apply 
himself solely to the Superintendency of the Revenues”. 


The Council at Fort William took action as directed by the Court: And 
in its General Letter (41) to the Court, dated at Fort William 13th September, 
1768, it stated : 

"In consequence of your orders that the Chief of Cossimbazar & the 
Resident at the Durbar should no longer be held by one person we appointed 
Mr. Wm. Aldersey to the Former and that Gentln having requested our 
opinion upon some points, we thought it necessary to draw a line between the 
authority of each & accordingly decided. 


“That all persons employed in the provision of the Investment (42) & the 
management of that Branch should under the authority and discretion of the 
Chief of Cossimbazar— 

“That all applications to the Nabob should be thro’ the channel of the 
Resident at the Durbar e 


(38) See in this connexion the author's Early Land Revenue System in Bengal and Bihar, 
Vol. 1., 1765-72, pp. 77-78, footnote, for further details in regard to this matter. 

(39) See the Company's General Letter to Bengal, dated 20th November, 1767, para. 110. 

(40) See the Court's letter to the President and Select Committee at Fort William in 
Bengal, dated 2lst November, 1766, para. 9. 

(41) Para. 118. š 

(42) This term signified “the goods purchased for the European markets”. 
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“That the Chief of Cossimbazar € the Resident at the Durbar should 
each of them have additional Power to grant Dusticks (43) in their Respective 
Departments”. 


As we shall shortly see, the duties of the Resident at the Durbar and 
those of the Chief of the Factory at Cossimbazar were again entrusted to the 
same person in 1772. This happened in the following circumstances. 


As we have shown in detail elsewhere, (44) on July 6th, 1770, the 
Governor and Council at Fort William instituted, in pursuance of the instruc- 
tions of the Court of Directors conveyed by its General Letter of 30th June, 
1769, by the Lapwing, two Controlling Councils of Revenue—one at 
Moorshedabad and another at Patna. With the institution of the Council of 
Revenue at Moorshedabad the Office of Resident at the Durbar was abolished, 
and ‘Mr. Richard Becher who had previously been appointed Resident at the 
Durbar, was now appointed Chief of President of the Council of Revenue at 
Moorshedabad, with Messrs Reed, Lawrell and Graham as his colleagues. 
And the Council at Fort William “issued (45) the following Instruction among 
others, to the Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad :— 


“You are to have the control of all the business of the Dewanee Revenue 
But Mahomed Reza Cawn must be Naib Duan and all the business must be 
carried on through the Naib & under his seal and signing. 


“The authority with which we heretofore vested the Resident at the 
Durbar ..... will no longer remain with him. It is to be exerted by you 
our Council and all transactions with the Country Government which were 
carried on through the Channel of the Resident of the Durbar... .. will 


now be conducted by you. 


“And whatever the majority of the Council determine upon is to pass 
into an Act—but on a division of voices the Chief is to have the Casting 
Vote”. (46) 


And when on the recommendation (47) of what is known as the Committee 
of Circuit, (48) the Council at Fort William decided in August, 1772, to remove 
the ‘Khalsa (49) with all the offices appertaining thereto’, from Moorshedabad 


(43) Dustuck or Dustick: A pass-port or permit or order. It usually meant the passport 
issued by the Governor at Fort William or the Chiefs of English factories, for the goods 
of the Company or of their servants, which exempted them from the payment of duties 

(44) See the author's Early Land Revenue System in Bengal and Bihar, Vol. I., 1765-72, 
Chapter IV. 

(45) See ibid, pp. 104-110, for further details. 

(46) These as well as other Instructions which the Council at Fort William issued to the 
Council of Revenue gt Moorshedabad had been approved of by the former at its Secret 
Consultation held at Fort William on lóth August, 1770. They were actually sent to the 
latter on Iith September, 1770,—See the ibid, pp. 104-110, for further details, 

(47) See the ibid.p pp. 114-116 for further details. 

(48) Constituted by the Controlling Committee of Revenue at its meeting held at Fort 
William on 14th May, 1772. For details, see the ibid., pp. 158-59 and also pp. 176-77. 

(49) Khalsa: The exchequer; ‘the office of Government under the Muhammadan 
administration in which the business of the Revenue Department was transacted, and which 
was continued during the early period of British rule’, 
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to Calcutta and place it under its immediate control at the Presidency, it 
ordered, as will be evident from the following letter, the dissolution of the 
Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad : (50) 


We may add that after the decision had been taken by the Council at 
Fort William to dissolve the Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad and to 
remove from there the Khalsa; étc., to Calcutta, the Committee of circuit 
proposed (51) that, as Moorshedabad would still continue “‘to be the Seat of 
the Residence of the Nabob’’, a person should remain there “in Quality of 
Resident of (at?) the Durbar’. His duties would be to superintend the 
transactions of the Nawab's Court, “to keep an Eye over the conduct of his 
Guardian (52) and his Duan, (53) in the care of his Education & the manage- 
ment of his Household to furnish the Advances of hia stipend according to 
the orders of the President & Council to receive and transmit the Accounts 
of its Application agreeably to the orders’ of the Court of Directors and to 
attend to the good Government of-the City”. The Committee also suggested 
that, as the situation of the Resident would enable him to conduct with 
regularity ahd success the collection of the Western Division of Rajshahi, 
it should. be put under his superintendence. The Committee further pro- 
posed that the Resident at the Durbar should be appointed Chief of the 
Factory at Cossimbazar. Finally, “all these being objects of very great Trust”, 
the Committee was of opinion that ‘‘they ought to be, and that the Court of 
Directors will approve of their being, confided to a member of the Council”. 
It, therefore, recommended that Mr. Samuel Middleton should be appointed 


(50) See Secret Consultation, Fort William, 17th August, 1772; also the General Letter 
(Revenue Department to the Court of Directors, dated at Fort William 3rd November, 1772. 
"To 

Saml. Middleton Esqre, 
Chief & Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad. 


Gentlemen, 


Having judged it expedient to remove the Khalsa Etc. offices of the Dewannee from 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta in consequence of the command of the Hon'ble Company and 
the inutility of continuing the Revenue Establishment at Muxadabad without any charge 
being duly considered We this day came to the Resolution of Recalling the Gentlemen of 
your Board to the Presidency and of Dissolving the appointment we made for managing 
the Business of the Collections at the City. On receipt of this you will therefore consider 
yourselves no longer a Board of Revenue but finally Close your proceedings collect together 
your records and convey them in the safest manner to us. 

Fort William 
17th August, 1772. 


We are, Etz., 
Wm. Aldersey 
Thos. Lane 
Richd. Barwell 
(James) Harris 
Hy Goodwin” 
(51) Vide Secret Consultation, Fort William, 29th August 1772; also the Proceedings of 
the Committee of Circuit Cossimbazar, dated 20th August, 1772. 
(52) Munnee Begum, widow of the late Nawab Meer Jafier. 
(53) Raja Goordass, son of Maharaja Nund Comar, 
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‘“Resident.-of (at?) the Durbar, Collector of Rajeshahy and Chief of Cossim- 
_bazar”. All these recommendations of the Gommittee of Circuit were duly 
Zo 0% accepted by the Council at Fort William. (54) Thus the office of Resident 
at the Durbar was reinstituted in 1772, although its duties now were to be 

somewhat different from what they had been before. 


D. N. BANERJEE. 


i nt tte lt te 


(54) See Secret consultation, Fort William, 29th August, 1772 also the Proceedings of the 
Committee of Circuit, Cossimbazar, dated 20th August, 1772. 


A Brief Sketch of the Character and 
Achievements of Thomas Saunders. 


IKE Clive and Hastings Saunders began his career on the lowest rung of the 
ladder. He could have. had but little prospects on the Company's 
establishment at Bencoolen where he arrived as a writer at the age of 19, 
in July 1732 (1). Within two years, however, he got himself transferred to 
Madras, (2) where having first served as writer to the Accountant he became a 
factor in 1737 (3). In 1738 he became “a sub-accountant in the room of 
Mr. Appleby deceased” (4). In 1739 having come of age he executed his 
convenarts nominating Messrs. Thomas Saunders and Hickman as seru- 
rities (5), Next year found him as a second of the Council at Vizagapatam (6). ~ 
He took charge from George Stratton but was soon, in 1743, on the appoint- 
ment of Richard Prince as Chief, ordered to repair to Ingeram as Resident (7). 
It was while he was at Ingeram that the orders of the Court of Directors arrived 
appointing him as the fifth of the Council of Fort St. David, where the seat 
of the Presidency had been transferred, since the loss of Madras (8). He, 
however, continued as Resident at Ingeram-and in December 1749 took charge 
of the post of Chief of Vizagapatam (9). In July 1750 the Lynn brought the 
despatch from the Company appointing him to succees Charles Floyer as 
Governor (10). 


„He must have been gratified indeed,. at the age of bearly 37 years (11), 
to have been made the head of the affairs of the Company on the Coromandel 
Coast. But his gratification would not have been unmixed with feelings of 
doubt and apprehension. For he was at once called upon to shoulder two 
great responsibilities. He had to face the most critical situation created by 
the fall of Nasir Jung and the rise of Dupleix in the politics of the Carnatic. 
He had, at the same time, to invigorate and reform the entire administration 
of the Company's affairs which had become effected and enervated. Floyer 


í 
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(1) Letters to Fort St. George 1732—Printed p. 7. 


(2) do. do. 1735—-Printed p. 24. 

(3) Fort St. George Cons. 1736-—-Printed p, 202 and 1737 p. 146. © 
(4 do. do. 1738 p. 128. 

(5) do. do. 1739--Printed p. 27. 3 
(6) do. do. 1740—-Printed p. 28. 

(7) do. do. 1743-——Printed p. 25, 121, 181. 

(8) do. do. 1748-——Printed p. 124. 


(9) Letters to Fort St. David 1749-—Printed p. II. 
(10) Fort St. David Cons. 1750-—Printed p. 165. 
(11) Fort St. David Cons. 1748—Printed p. 240. 
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had thought more of the gaming table than of the Council Board, allowed the 
administration to languish and incurred the wrath of the Company (12). Dupleix 
had watched, calculated, seized the right moment to ally himself with Chanda 
Saheb and Musafar Jang and resolved at all costs to fight for the supremacy 
in the South, to set up his nominee Chanda Saheb on the Musnud at Arcot. 
External danger and internal decay threatened to imperil the Company's 
possessions. In this welter of affairs Saunders took the only bold course 
that was open to him. He allied himself heart and soul with the cause of 
Muhammad Ali and exercised the strictest control over every branch of 
the Company's administration. 


Saunders as a Governor appears cold, stern, and at time dictatorial in 
the storm and stress period of his rule (13). His associates found him silent 
and uncommunicative. Lawrence was never sure of his sympathy ; he once 
accused him of having made him wait for a considerable time before he 
could get an audience with him (14). He was lacking in tact and suavity 
in his dealings with his colleagues ; his correspondence with Lawrence and 
Colonel Adlercron furnish us innumerable instances in which had he dis- 
played some tact and less reticence, he could have avoided some at least 
of their rancour and fretfulness (15), Nor is there any evidence to indicate 
that he was sociable, that he entertained his friends and subordinates or 
shone well in conversation. He was indeed no orator (16) ; he was not gifted 
with eloquence, humour, wit or irony. But if we may judge from his 
writings he had some talent for sarcasm and he sometimes employed quite 
unconsciously a natural rhetoric. The reports of the West Coast Committee 
over which he presided reveal that he had a style at once vigorous and fertile, 
not wanting in embellishments, frank, direct, and carrying conviction in 
almost every sentence (17). The same gift of direct expression, of frankness 
in intercourse, is discernible in his letters addressed to the Nawab and other 
country powers (18). He detested bombast and long-windedness. Indeed in 
his intercourse with his friends and subordinates and in his transactions with 
the merchants, he never beat about the bush, he always went straight to the 
point. 


This cold aloofness, though it endeared him to none, served him well in 
one respect. It enabled him to arrive at decisions with the utmost calmness, 


(12) Calendar of Madras Despatches 1744—1755; Dodwell p. vii. 

(13) Calendar of Madras Despatches 1744—1755 p. vil--viii. Dupleix and Clive—Dowdell 
p. 54. 
(14) See Lawrence's letters to Saunders printed in the Military Cona. 1753 and 1754 
especially p. 2 of Mil. Cons. of 1753. 

(15) See Saunders’ letters to Lawrence in the Mil, Cons. of Fort St. George, 1753-1754 and 
his letters to Col. Adlercron in Mil. Cons. of 1754. Ses also Mil. Sundries Nos. 6 and 7. 

(16) e.g. On the inauguration of the Charter establishing the Mayor's Court and other 
Courts of Justice he is reported to have made only a brief speech. Pub. Cons. 1753-Ms. 
Vol. 81-B-24th Aug. y 

(17) See the Reporte in Pub. Cons. Vol. No. 81-B. Cons. dated 8th Oct. 1753, and 
Vol. 83-B Cons. dated 7th Oct. 1854. 

(18) See Country Correspondence Vols, printed for 1750-51 and 1753—1755, 
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to perform his duties unaffected, unhampered by any feelings of fear of favour. 
He was perhaps the most impartial among his colleagues ; he seldom con- 
tavened the rule of seniority in promotions and where he contravened, as in 
the case of Clive, whom he chose for an important military mission from 
among the Civilians, the resulte more than amply justified his contravention. 
lt must be remarked that in the matter of promotions even the great Lawrence 
himself, showed more than once his favouritism and partiality ; but Saunders 
opposed this tendency, whenever injustice was involved to seniors, even at 
the riak of rousing his anger (19). In fact, in discharging his duties he cared 
little for personalities ; he opposed, censured, warned and suspended even 
members of Council. Whenever he and his colleagues felt it dangerous to 
pursue the course suggested by Lawrence, he vehemently opposed that policy 
and got the views of the Government enforced by that veteran notwithstanding 
his fumings and frettings and threats to quit the command of the army (20). 
There is nothing to show, except the groundless accusations of Lawrence that 
he distrusted his colleagues and subordinates. On one point, however, he 
was firm. He did not permit himself to be drawn into chimerical schemes or 
on a course of conduct which was in any way detrimental to the Company's 
interests. ‘He did not allow Colonel Adlercron to interfere into the politics 
of the Carnatic of which he knew little ; nor did he permit him to have the 
sole voice in the matters affecting the discipline and regulation of the Com- 
pany's army, though he claimed over such matters the sole authority from 
the Crown (21). The manner in which he dealt with Adlercron and Lawrence, 
both autocrats, who could brook no dictation, while it displays his want of tact, 
shows also his tenacity to preserve and his solicitude to protect the interests of 
the Company. He accepted their good suggestions and rejected the bad 
after a full discussion in Council and if they still persisted in the adoption of 
their views he informed them the full reasons for the non-adoption of those 
views, or compromised with them where compromise was possible without 
sacrificing any essential principle or course of conduct necessary for the well. 
being and safety of the Company's possessions. He established and supported 
the Mayor's Court against all calumnies ; but when the Mayor's Court began 
to question the authority of the Government, he upheld that authority against 
all opposition (22). He did every thing to protect the prestige, the privileges 
of the Company, and impressed his strong sense of duty on all who served the 
Company, When Cooke, a member of the Council of Fort St. David, hesitated, 
procrastinated and eventually refused to go on an important political mission 
to Tanjore, unless he were assured of a special compensation, Saunders 


threatened him with dismissal, unless the orders were carried out at once (23). 


(19) e.g. Mil. Cons. 1753—Printed p. 2, 1754 p. 135 eqq. Love's Vestiges of Old Madras 
Vol. Il, p. 484 saq. - 


(20) References already given to the correspondence between Lawrence and Saundera 
illustrate this. 

(21) Mill. Cons, 1753—Printed p. 218 sqq. 

(22) Pub. Cons. 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. 25th July; 1754 Ms. Vol. 82 Cons. l4th Jan. 
Z1st, 28th Jan. 4th Feb. 18th Feb. Ms. Vol. 83-A Cons. June. 

(23) Mil, Cons. 1753—Printed pp. 149-51, 152-54, 159-162 
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Dawsonne Drake, another member of the Council met with a similar threat 
when he declined on the pretext of illness to go as a supervisor to Sumatra (24). 
Several other examples may be quoted by which he endeavoured to improve 
the discipline and conduct of the Company's service. 


But if he was a hard task-master, he was a kind and benevolent adminis- 
trator. The poor, the weak and the oppressed found in him a warm patron 
who could always be trusted to look to their welfare even amidst the din of 
warfare and anarchy. His sense of justice and humanity revolted against all 
kinds of oppressions practised by the rich over the poor, the strong over the 
weak. He prohibited the craze for Pagoda-building, a craze which had 
originated in the ambitions of the rich to earn renown, and for which they 
traded on the superstitions of the poor and compelled them to contribute 
funds which they could ill-afford to spare (25). He recommended to the 
Directors the abolition of the various duties collected by the Managers of 
the Pagodas from the poor worshippers for which there was neither any 
precedent nor any prescription (26). He forbade the renters under strict 
penalties from collecting duties on horned cattle brought into Madras and on 
provisions and necessary articles of food (27). He composed the disputes of 
the Right and Left hand casts, of the Tengala and Wadagala Brahmins, and 
preserved as far as possible internal peace and security within the bounds 
of Madras (28). In an age of inveterate hostility towards the Roman 
Catholics and Armenians, an age which witnessed the demolition of the 
Portuguese Church in the White Town (29} and the transfer of the Church 
built at Vepery by Coja Petrus to the Danish Mission (30), he felt some 
compassion for the Roman Catholics and granted them certain privileges 
even against the expressed wishes of the Home Authorities. He allowed 
them to remain in the White Town until they could conveniently 
accommodate themselves in the Black Town (31), and granted certain 
allowances to Fathers Severini and Bemard (32). He it was who was more 
than any body else responsible for bettering the lot of the coffrees, the African 
slaves, who were brought in ship loads from Madagascar to Madras and 
from thence transhipped to Sumatra to work in the plantations. He passed a 
series of orders for providing them proper accommodation, food, clothing 
and medical aid (33). He gave the male members military training and 
transformed them into tolerably good military material (34). Nor did he 


(24) Pub. Cons. 1754 Ms. Vol. 83 Cons. d/5th Sep.; 9th Septr.; and 16th September. 


(5) si » 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-A Cons. 9th June. 
(26) ,, » 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. 31st Decr. 
(27) » » 1754 Ms. Vol. 82 Cons. 7th January. 
(28) œ» + 152 Ms. Vol. 80-A Cons. 4th May. ` 
1753 Ms. Vol. 81-A Cons. 9th June. 
(29% ,, » 1752 Ms. Vol. 80-A Cons. 30th Jan. & 20th April. 
(30) „  .. 1732 Ms. Vol. 80-B Cons. 9th October & 20th November. 
BI „ 1752 Ms. Vol. 80-A Cons. 30th January. 
(32) ,, » 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. 6th August. 
BN n „ 1752 Ma. Vol. 80-B Cons. Ist September € 24th December. 


1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. 28th August. 
(34) ,, ,, 1752 Ms. Vol. 80-B Cons. 25th September. 
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allow the coffree women to be molested by the soldiers or sepoys. A strict 
guard over them was to be kept and any misconduct detected was to be 
instantly reported and punished (35). To his sympathy for the distressed 
must also be attributed the close control which he exercised over hospital 
managements. As soon as the hospital was shifted from the Fort to 
Peddanayague Petta he passed, on instructions from Home, a Standing order 
to the effect that one of the members of the Council, should, once a week, 
by tum, visit the hospital and report to the Board any defects or irregularities 
with suggestions for remedies (36). The members of the Council, we notice, 
spoke during these visits not only to the surgeons but also to the patents 
and enquired into complaints. To these frequent visits must be traced a 
number of reforms; the enlargement of and repairs to the hospital wards, 
the provision of good food during scarcity, of sufficient warm clothing during 
winter, and of additional ward-boys and coolies to render prompt and 
efficient service (37). Above everything these visits provided a much needed 
control over the conduct of the surgeons. ~" 


These are not the only qualities of Saunders that strike us when we 
study his administration. We meet at every step instances of his ability, his 
vigilance, his courage, his resourcefulness and a tenacity which rarely knew 
any obstacles. A depreciating currency, a treasury impoverished by large 
drafts from the camp, a declining investment, a society disorganised by 
warfare and a service unaccustomed to strict control, all these called for 
supreme statesmanship. 


The currency problem confronted Saunders at the very beginning of his 
administration. He observed that the low price of silver, of rupees, had 
dislocated trade, discontented the service, and caused even a mutiny at 
Madras. Since the loss of Madras all Government payments and advances 
had been made in rupees. Bills drawn on Arcot from all parts of India had 
been formerly transmitted in rupees, but recently the merchants had given 
up this practice and made their return in goods. Nasir Jang had brought 
with him a large quantity of rupees for the payment of his troops. The net 
result of all this had been an abundance of rupees in the Carnatic, and this 
had lowered their value while the influx of gold had become very small. 
To remedy this evil Saunders proposed that all receipts and payments should 
be made in gold, i.e., in pagodas and “instead of coining when our occasions 
require we (should) dispose of some silver (38)."" Gold could only be 
procured by the sale of rupees and throughout the period of Saunder's Rule, 
large quantities of rupees were exchanged for pagodas, very frequently, 
almost every month, to meet the demands of the State (39). In 1754 it was 


(35) Pub. Cons. 1752 Ms. Vol. 80-B Cons. Ist September. 
(36) »  . 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. 4th Dec. sqq. Calendar of Madras Despatches 
1744-55 p. 164. : 
(37) Pub. Cons. 1753 Ms. 81-B Cons. 10th December. 
1754 Ms. 83-B Cons. 9th Sept., 3lst Octr., 25th Novr., € 31st Deer. 
(38) Fort St. David Cons. 1750-—Printed p. 248. 
(39) The reader will find many instances of this in the Public Consultations. 
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ordered that all small payments, instead of being made in Pagodas should 
be made in fanams and for this purpose Fort St. David like Madras was 
asked to keep always in stock a sufficient quantity of fanams (40). 


Indeed, the problem of financing the needs of the needs of the State 
called forth supreme exertions on the part of Saunders and his Council. As 
the fighting round Trichinipoly continued. unabated, large and urgent 
demands were made from the camp while the merchants increasingly 
clamoured for advances that they might fulfil their contracts, that they might 
set the weavers to work. What was supplied by the Company was hardly 
found sufficient to meet these importunate demands; many time the 
Government found itself with a depleted treasury. The usual method of 
remittances to Fort St. David were by bills ; bills drawn on the Presidency 
in favour of persons who had lent money at Fort St. David were cleared as 
fast as they were presented. The Presidency also remitted bills on the 
Company's servants or on the representatives of the wellknown bankers of 
that age, Bucanjee Cassidas. It was more than once felt necessary to 
order Fort St. David not to issue bills of less than 10 days sight (41). 
Borrowing was often resorted to and Saunders himself, we are told, lent - 
large sums of money on urgent occasions (42). Nor was this all. To meet 
the large demands Saunders and his Council often had to detain part of the 
Treasure intended for Bengal in spite of the remonstrances of that 
Presidency (43). ` 


In this period of vast expenditure on the army it was but natural that 
the Government should scrutinize their budget with care, exercise all 
irregularities and attempt, if possible, to increase their resources. Saunders 
kept a strongest supervision over receipts and insisted that the Company's 
farmers should pay their instalments promptly and regularly. He never 
allowed them any remission unless they could show just cause and swear in 
their temples as to the truth of their unavoidable losses (44). Whenever the 
farms expired he caused careful enquiries to be made so as to ascertain their 
real value that they might be farmed out at a higher sum (45). He secured 
from the Nawab first the Kille of Poonamallee as a Jageer to the Company (46), 
and then the revenues of Seven Magnams, Manamangalam, Covelong and 
Chingleput, as part payment of the growing debts of the Nawab to the 





(40) Pub. Cons. 1754 Ms. Vol. 82, Cons. 14th and 21st January. 
(41) e.g. Pub. Cons. 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-A Cons. 17th April. 
(42) eg. 4,  . 1753 Ms, Vol. 61-B 26th November. 
~ o 1754 Ms. Vol. 82 Cons. 16th February. 
(43) Pub. Cons. 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. August & 15th October. 
(44) ,, „ 1752 Ms. Vol. 80-B Cons. 9th October. 
1753 Ms. Vol. 81-A & B Cons. 28th May & 10th December. 
1754 Ms. Vol. 82 Cons. 25th Mar, 29th Apr., 6th May, 20th May, 28th 
May. 
Ms, Vol. 83-A Cons. 25th June, 15th July and 26th August. 
(45) Pub. Cons. 1753 Ms. Vol. 81A & B Cons. 9th June & 4th August. 
(46) Mil. Cons. 1754—Printed p. 137, 176 € 183. 
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Company (47). He subjected every item of expenditure of the subordinate 
settlements to strict scrutiny, e'iminated irregularities and waste and insisted 
on a regular transmission of the accounts every month. In cases of habitual 
neglect and gross irregularities he threatened to suspend even the members 
of Council (48). On being apprised of certain defects in the management 
of the Company's works he instituted a thorough enquiry (49), appointed a 
Standing Committee of Works and ordered that all building materials, bricks 
and Chunam, should be obtained on the tender system (50). He defined the 
duties of the Company's Engineer ; he laid down that for every construction 
he should first prepare estimete and that he should undertake no repairs 
costing over 50 Pagodas without the order of the Government (51). On his 
suggestion the Accountant was required to draw up monthly an abstract of 
the expenses of the Settlement compared with the preceding month explaining 
the causes of increase and cecrease, so that a strict watch over expenditure 
might be maintained (52). 

Turning to the Company's commerce Saunders could find but little 
satisfaction. Here there was much to improve a great deal to do to prop 
up a declining investment. Commerce can hardly dourish where war prevails 
and the’ fever of warfare wh:ch raged in the Carnatic and spread in the 
Deccan undermined the Company's investment. The weavers found it 
impossible to pursue their trade in peace; the merchants felt it precarious 
to entrust them with money; while the Government experienced much 
difficulty in procuring merchants who could be expected to fulfil their con- 
tracts, and, after having procured them, in advancing them, sufficient funds 
at a time when the demands from the camp practically impoverished the 
treasury (53). Yet Saunders and his Council made every endeavour to 
encourage the Investment bota in Madras and the subordinate factories of 
Fort St. David in the South, and Vizagapatam, Bandermalanka and Ingeram 
in the North. It is unnecessary to recount here the various strands of the 
political turmoil of the Carnatic and the Deccan. Suffice it to say that the 
almost intermittent fighting which prevailed in the South badly hit the Fort St. 
David investment, while the inzrigues of Bussy, the quarrels of Vizairamrauze, 
Jaffar Aly Cawn and the Raja of Bobbili, and the incursions of the Marathas 
considerably affected the investment of the Northern Factories. To this was 
added in the Deccan the systematic endeavours of the French to seduce the 
weavers and merchants, and the scarcity of dodoos, the copper money with 
which alone the weaver could buy the thread in the local market. In 
Madras itself the investment was in no better condition. Saunders and his 
Council did not fail to grasp the situation. They felt that it was impossible 
to expect much improvement in the midst of chaos, They frequently sent 





(47) Mil. Cons. 1754—Printed p. 153, 182, 183, 185, 197, 203, 212, 


(48) Pub. Cons. 1754 Ma. Vol. 83-B Cons. 26th September. ° 

(49) 4 4 1754 Ms. Vol. 82—Cons. 28th January, 29th April, 13th May. 
(50) 4  » 1754 Ms, Vol. 82--Cons. 29th April, 13th May and 28th May. 
(51) ,, » 1753 Ms. 81-B Cons. 10th July. 

(52) ,, +» 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. July 10th.- 


(53) The Pub. Cons. are full af these complainta, 
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money both in the shape of cash and bills to the subordinate settlements, 
. consented to buy even inferior cloth at an abatement (54), made urgent 
arrangements for the supply of dodoos'to the Northern Factories (55) and 
advised their subordinacies to handle their merchants with tact and considera- 
tion. The merchants were not to be allowed to run into large arrears to the 
Company ; the deserving among them were to be advanced and encouraged, 
the undeserving -warned and punished ; but on no account were they to be 
allowed to defraud the Company (56). Saunders made some attempts to 
explore the possibility of providing an Investment at Devicotta (57). In 
Madras itself he and his collegues many a time called the merchants before 
the Board, exhorted them to fulfil their contracts, reminded them of the 
various privileges granted them by the Company, and sometimes also warned 
them that unless they improve their conduct and supplied better cloth, their 
services would be dispensed with and contracts made with new merchants (58). 
Thus by a judicious mixture of appeal to their good sense and fears they 
were induced to supply the best cloth procurable in the market. New 
merchants were entertained only when absolutely necessary. Thus for 
instance, when Linga Chetty repeatedly refused to comply with the terms 
offered him for the provision of fine goods,- his monopoly was abolished 
and, contracts on favourable terms were concluded with other merchants (59). 
It was however not so much in the matter of providing investment as in the 
disposal of European goods, particularly of broad cloth, that Saunders and 
hia Council encountered insurmountable difficulties. There was a tolerably 
good demand for copper and lead ; but for broad cloth, which the Directors 
sent in large quantities, in évery season, there was really little demand in 
the hot climate of the South. In spite of every endeavour, in spite of 
frequent auctions, in spite of the encouragements held out to the bidders 
the sales were poor ; and this fact ‘much incensed the Home Authorities (60). 


If Saunders showed uncommon zeal in the internal administration of 
the affairs of the Company, he showed an equally uncommon ability in 
conducting their external affairs. He served the Company for more than 
four critical years which consummate skill and ability. He displayed an 
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(54) Pub. Cons. 1754 Ms. Vol. 83-B Cons. 23rd September, 25th November. 
(55) . . 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. 2nd July, 13th August. 


(56) ,, 4, 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. 14th July, 24th September, 30th October. 
1754 Ma. Vol. 82 Cons. Ilth February. 
Ms. Vol. 83-A Cons. 20th July. 


BR ,, » 1753 Me. Vol. 81-B Cons. 5th November, 4th December. 
1734 Ms. Vol. 82 Cons. 4th March, 25th March, 6th April, 3rd June. 
Ms: Vol. 83-B Cons, 3lst October. 
(58) , » 1752 Ms. Vol, 80-A Cons. 15th June. 3 
1453 Ms. Vol. 81-A Cons. 2[st May. 
1754 Me. Vol. 82 Cons. Z2nd April. 
(59) ,, » 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. 2nd August. 


(60) ,,  . 1753 Ms. Vol. 81-B Cons. 23rd April, 8th Oct., 5th Nov.., 20th Deer. 


1754 Ms. Vol. 82 Cons. 4th Jan., 18th Feb., 13th May, 20th May. 
Ms. Vol. 83A & B Cons, 17th June, |6th September. 
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uncanny insight into the political calculus of his able and determined rival. 
It was he who was largely responsible for zhe frustration of the grandiose 
schemes of Dupleix. For every move made by Dupleix he made a counter- 
move on the political chess-board of the Carnatic (61). It was here that he 
sent Clive and Lawrence and formed combinations with the King of Tanjore 
and the Tondiman to counteract the French activities and alliances with the 
Dalavai of Mysore and the Marathas. It was here that Chanda Saheb waa 
defeated and the cause of Mumammad Ali defended on the battlefield. It 
was here that he put forth all the exertions, employed all the resources of 
the Company (62). Not that he was unmindful or ignorant of the French 
Schemes in the Deccan. He knew the helplessness of the Nizam. He 
beheld the growing ascendancy of Bussy. He encouraged and instigated 
Shanavaz Cawn, Jaffer Ali and Vizairamrauze to put up a determined 
opposition to the French (63). Eeyond this, however, he did not proceed for 
the precise reason that he did not feel justified in employing the English 
forces in two separate far off theatres of fvarfare when those forces were 
invariably smaller than the forces which the French could command in 
Carnatic alone, and when he realized that a decisive French Victory in the 
Carnatic implied a certain ruin to the Company's Settlements on the Coast. 
He was the first ta foresee that the cause cf Muhammad Ali was the cause 
of English, that the prosperity or adversity of the one was intimately bound 
up with the prosperity or adversity of the other. Hence it was that he 
supported the Nawab with all the men and money at his disposal and refused 
to buy peace at Sadras unless Dupleix acknowledged the Nawab's 
authority (64). lt was only when the clouds gathered thick, when in spite 
of Lawrence's victories the strength of the enemy seemed in-exhaustible, that 
he proposed to detach the Dalavai and to bind him to the Company and the 
_Nawab by ceding to his Trichinopoly. This involved some sacrifices on the 
part of the Nawak, but he regarded these sacrifices necessary in order that 
larger sacrifices might be avoided and. the French robbed of a powerful 
ally and overthrown (65). This policy might, no doubt, be questioned, 
charged with inconsistency on the ground that it implied weakening the 
Nawab instead of strengthening him and giving up the prestige gained at 
the cost of so much blood and treasure instead of pursuing it. But it was 
an inconsistency which he might well plead was justified by stern political 
necessity. For, without recourse to it he described no prospects either for 
the Company or for the Nawab engaged as they were with diminishing 
resources in a protracted struggle with the Dalavai and Dupleix. When 
“circumstances changed, when fresh supplies came from Europe, he attempted 


(61) The reader is referred specially to the Military Consultations and French Correspon- 
dence Volumes of the period. 
(62) See Mil. Cone, Vol. for 1752, 1753 and 1754—Printed. 
(63) See Mil. Cons. Vol. for 1753 and 1754—Printed. 
(64) Mil. Cons. 1753—Printed p. 207 sqq. 
1734—Printed p. 22 sqq. 
(65) ,. +.  1754—Printed p. 55, 62, sqq.-71, 76-78, 94-96, 104-106, 144, 147, 159, 173.5, 
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to organise a vast scheme to overthrow the French in the Aracot country (66). 
But when Godeheu proposed peace he accepted it securing in fact for the 
Nawab within which to recoup themselves and to muster all their strength 


for the coming struggle of the Seven Years War (67). 
Dr. B. S. BALIGA. 
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(66) Mii. Cons. 1754 —Printed p. 276 sqq. 
(67) 1. »  1754—Printed pp. 176-177, 187-188, 195, 201, 205-206, 214-215, 225-227, 
233-235, 250, 256-257, 273, 282-283, 286-288, 290-298. i 


A Study in Economic History 
Jndapur Hillage- 





[NDAPUR is a village in the taluka of the same name in the Poona district. 

This paper is an attempt to reconstruct the economic history of the village 
from the unpublished records in the Peshwa's Dafar. All the material for 
this paper is gathered from the rumals of the Janmv section of the Daftar. 
A guide to the Peshwa's daftar describes this section as “The largest and 
perhaps the most puzzling section of the Poona Daftar’. This part of the 
Daftar consists mostly of revenue accounts kept by the village officers. The 
author of the guide called the papers puzzling prokably because they do not 
yield direct information about the political history of the Marathas. The guide 
further remarks, “Io a student having patience and capacity for labour this 
Jamav section of the Daftar representing as it does not only the centre but 
all the remotest corners of the Presidency is a veritable Alladin's cave ... 
Information about ancient measurements and revenue systems, the various 
kinds of taxes and their incidence and statistics of multifarious descriptions as 
well as names and duties of the old officials can wmilarly be gleaned.’ 


The village Indapur is selected for this study because the papers relating 
to this village cover 16 rumals and the record is therefore sufficiently volumin- 
ous. It has not been possible for me to study all these rumals. But Į have 
managed to go through three of them fairly critically: 


The arrangement of the bundles in the rumals is without any order. In 
the first rumal I found papers relating to the period from 1689 to 1750. Each 
rumal contains several bundles. Each bundle refers to one year. The bundle 
consists of a Gaonzada, the ‘accounts of day to dey revenue collections and 
also some loose paper relating to Inam grants. Occasionally one comea 
across a kowlnama or an Istava. Several of the originals of inam grants 
are found in various bundles. 


The Gaonzada which is also described as "Thalzada in some bundles 
begins by giving the exact area of the village. Then the division between 
Khalsa and Inam lands is given. The total area >f the Ingm land is given 
but no further details about these lands are availakle in the Gaonzada. The 
Khalsa land is described in detail. The Khalsa land means only that land 
which was open to assessment and so came under the jurisdiction of the 
village officers. The land is further divided between Bagayat and Jirayat. 
The Bagayat land is the garden land and theretore valuable; the Jirayat 
includes all land except Bagayat both cultivable and non-cultivable. The 
Gaonzada then give the actual acreage under cultivation both Bagayat and 
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Jirayat. The names of all the tenants are given as well as the names of the 
fields. The tenants are classified as Lavgan and Upris. The Lavgan means 
those whose farm acreage is definitély measured while the Upri tenants are 
those who pay a lump sum as revenue and no extract measurements of the 
land they cultivate’ is mentioned. Besides the returns of .land revenue the 
Gaonzada also gives details about the other heads of revenue. These are 
_generally the Mohturfa Balute, Asami and Ghar Jama. The Mohturfa tax is 
taken from weavers, goldsmiths, Tambolis (Pan-sellers) oil-pressers, butchers, 
shepherds and hunnars (probably mechanics), and such other artisans who 
had shops in the village. The Baluta tax was taken from those artisans who 
gave hereditary service to the people of the village. The Baluta includes 


carpenters, washermén, barbers, cobblers, potters and Mange (who disposed 
of dead cattle) etc. 


The exact meaning of the term Asami is not known. Mr. Wilson's 
glossary is not very helpful on this point. This tax is generally taken at a 
flat rate of Rs. 2 per head. It is not however collected from all and sundry 
but only from those who pay rupees fifty or more as land tax both Bagayat 
and Jirayat. It is shown to have been collected from the artisan and the 
Balutas as well. If Asami is to be taken as meaning a house-tax then the 
question arises as to what Gharjama means. The Gharjama is collected at 
a variable rate from annas 8 to Rs. 3 and more per head. Mr. Wilson's 
glossary gives Gharjama as meaning house-tax. One bundle has separate slips 
showing individuals. l 

Next the Gaonzada gives the details of the disbursement: the payment 
to be made to the Fauzdar, the Deshmukh, Sardeshmukh, Deshpand, Patil, 
Kulkarni, Chaugula and the Chauthai share. 


The Gaonzada or Thalzada and Kowlnamas are the important papers 
from out point of view. The bundle also consists of the day to day accounts 
of the revenue receipts ; these however are not of any use. In one of the 
rumals | found a copy of a report made by the village officer describing in 
details the payments both in kind and services by them-from the village 
people. This ‘report is made to the British Government in the year 1835 A.D. 
But the report merely states the custom prevalent at the time and so the report 
in spite of the fact of being of a recent date is of historical value. 


Many bundles are not complete. Some do not contain any gaonzadas 
at all. The condition of the papers is also very bad and deciphering some 
times becomes a problem. However I succeeded in securing two complete 
aaa and the account that follows is based on the information given 

erein. 


The earliest Paper that I got refers to the year 1092 fasli. It gives the 
total area of the village as 185 chahurs and odd i.e. 22400 bighas and odd. 
The area of the ‘village does not seem to have changed during the course of 
‘a century following. The gaonzada for the year 1235 gives almost the same 
area, The area under Inam land however ‘shows a change. The year 1092 
gives 4282 bighas as Inam while that of 1235 gives 4469 bighas as Inam. 
Inam land is further subdivided under two heads. The land given to the 
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village officers lik= Patil, Kulkarni, Deshmukh, Deshpande, Joshi, Chaugule 
and Temples, and land given to individuals as personal favour by the rulers. 
Such lands are given to the members of the priestly class and to some other 
people like the dancing girls or to paupers. The second class of Inam lands 
generally seem to have been given from the cultivable waste of the village. 
Such land is mentioned as pad-jungle-jamin, and is classified in three grades— 
first, second and -hird. The following is the analysis of the land as ji 
in 1235. 


Total land ... 22393 Bighas. Nala as 296 Bighas. 
Bagayat or 502 do Medow an 30 d 
Jirayat .. 21891 do Pature see 673 da 
Inam ... 4469 do Boundary 50 d 
Village sites we 481 do Pasture. for camel 1460 d 
Khadakmal .. 2121 do Area under tanks 104 d 
Chopan ae 117 do 


The year 1092 gives 295 Bighas only as Bagayat land. This would m 







probably due to the development of irrigation. The land under houses; is 
classified into both Bagayat, Jirayat—of course the major portion is Jirayat 
only 16 Bighas is Bagayat, The word Khadakmol would suggest. pure r 
land. But the division of this land into Bagayat ard Jiravat suggests that 
9 Bighas of Khadakmal though Bagayat in quality is strewn with boulders and 
so non-cultivable. Chopan land means loamy or clayey soil, impermeable 
and therefore unfit for cultivation. It is excluded from the cultivable area. 
The cultivable land amounts to 12588 Bighas. This does not mean however 
that it wag all brought under cultivation. The lanc actually under cultivation 
is 5060 bighas only. The rest is known as Padjamin or cultivable waste jor 
‘Gatkul?’ i.e., withcut tenants. 


Efforts were of:en made to bring such cultivattle waste under cultivation 
by leasing lands on nommal land tax for a period of five to ten years. e 
agreement is called a ‘Kowl Istawa’ and it means a lease or grant of waste 
land at a rent progressively increasing for a term of years when it becomes 
fixed. The 1151 ‘Istawa’ shows an account of about 2437 Bighas. 1147 Bigh 
are fixed at a rate of 5/12 of a rupee per bigha and, the remaining at the rate of 
2/3 of a rupee per Bhigha. It is a ten years’ settlement beginning from 1151. 
Some tenants reached the limit of Kamal revenue az the end of 5 years while 
some did so at the end of ten years. There are in ali 73 tenants mentioned, 33 
of whom had to pay the lower rate and the rest the higher rate. A tenant havi 
15 bighas for instance paid nothing in the first yeaz, annas 8 in the second, 
the same amount in the third, a rupee and two arnas in the fourth, rupe 
two and a quarter in the fifth, rupees three and annes two in the sixth, rupe 
four in the seventh, four rupees and fourteen ‘annas in the eighth, six rupe 
in the ninth and six rupees and four annas—i.e., tre maximum according 
the rate fixed in the tenth year. There is nothing :0 show in the papers so 
far found as to the result of such attempts. The Gaonzada of 1100 cvs 
4830 bighas as ‘Kirdi Bighas’, 4690 of which are Jirayat and 14014 are Bagayat. 
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The rest i.e., 17457 Bighas are shown as Balutab Bighas or Nakird Bighas. 
Compared to these figures those for the year 1235 i.e., 135 years afterwards 
show 5065 Bighas under the head “Hajir Mirasdars’ 570 Bighas under paraganda 
Mirasdar while the remaining 17327 bighas are shown under Gatkuli. The 
similarity between the two sets of figures tempts me to infer that the ‘kirdi 
land’ (i.e. land which is brought under cultivation some time or other) of 1100 
is shown as Mirasdari in 1235 figures. The Paragandi Mirasdari, I understand, 
as meaning one which is under cultivation but whose owner is not traceable. 
While the gatkuli land of 1235 I take to be corresponding to the Nakirda land 
of 1100. If this interpretation be correct then it would mean that during the 
course of 135 years no appreciable amount of land could not be brought 
under cultivation because it was used otherwise. 4500 bighas was Inam land 
and therefore did not form part of the analysis at all. The figure for cultivable 
waste comes to about 7000 bighas. This big amount of waste land would 
explain the comparatively large size of this village and the fact that it is known 
as Kasba and not Mauje. . 


The village belonged to the old jagir lands of the Bhosales and so was 
mostly under the rule of the Marathas. But, for a few years since 1092 it must 
have been under the Muslim rule. In 1092 it is shown under Sarkar funnar, 
Subha Aurangabad, Khyjasta Urfa Daxina. This title naturally suggests Muslim 
rule. The Thalzada of 1099 also mentions Khujaste Buniyad in the heading 
and suggests Muslim rule. A Kaulnama of the same year begins with the 
word Padshah Pir and says that most of the tenants have left the village and 
so the Deshmukh and Deshpande were called upon to invite back the tenants 
and the revenue settlement for the year was made at a modest amount of 
Rs. 766-12-9. The Jamabandi was made with one Govindrao Shekdar, an 
agent of Janoji Raje Palkar. The Jamabandi for the year 1100 also is at a 
low figure of Rs. 600. It mentions the fact that the Ganims (evidently the 
Marathas) had booted the village and so the tenants had run away-from the 
village. The Kaulnama for the year 1128 mentions Khujaste Buniyad etc. 
and also mentions Indapur under Sarkar Junnar, A Kaulnama issued by Raja 
Shahu for the same year 1128 to the Deshmukh and Sardeshmukh says that 
Shinde and Sabaji Naik Nimbalkar looted the village and made it almost dry 
and so the Deshmukhi right was farmed to two individuals for a sum of 
Rs. 450/- and the Sardeshmukhi also for an equal sum. This would suggest 
that though the village was under Muslim rule the rights of Deshmukhi were 
given to Shahu. By 1143 however the village seems to have come under the 
control of Shahu. An Inam grant given by Shahu describes him as Chhatrapati 
etc. and Swarajya, Monglai, Babti, Akar etc. are mentioned suggesting thereby 
the Maratha rule.e 


In the rumale so far examined I have come across revenue returns for 
about 25 years beginning from 1093 to 1163. The total village receipts for 
1093 are Rs, 4481-6-0. For 1095 Rs. 5,305/-. For 1099 the low figures of 
Rs. 766/- is explained by the Ganim activity referred to above. The figure 
for 1.100 is also similarly very low, Rs. 600/- only. But 1104 figure is given 
as amounting to Rs. 6631/-, 1106-3, 745/-, 1110 Rs. 7,289/-. For 1113 


/ 
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Rs. 7,700/-. The years 1125 and 1127 again show, a fall to Rs. 610/- and 
Rs. 540/- which is explained by the activity of Shinde Nibalkar. The 1128. 
figure again shows a rise to Rs. 2574/-. The progress seems to have kept 
up in the next decade because the figure for 1134 is Rs. 2,343/- while that 
of 1138 ia Rs. 4,818/0/0/-. But in the next decade again there is a fall. 

The figure for 1143 is Rs. 2,812-2-6 but that of 1145 comes down to 
Rs. 1,508-4-0, of 1146 Rs. 1,647-2-0 and of 1147 Rs. 1,785-12-0. By 1150 
that amount shows a rise to Rs. 3,191 and the progress is kept up in the year 
1153 which gives the figure Rs. 3,926-8-0. Figure for 1160 shows a still 
further rise to Re. 5,262/- but again it drops to Rs. 3,600/- in 1163. Of course 
the gaps in the above figures will be duly filled when I study the bundles in 
the remaining rumals. When the revenue returns for a period of one hundred 
years will be tabulated together they will certainly be very illuminating. 
From the figures available so far one might say that the receipts varied from 
year to year according to the area actually under cultivation and the general 
political and economic condition of the time. For example in 1100 the 
Bagayat land under cultivation was only 140 bighas and the rate of assess- 
ment was Rs. 1-4-0 per bigha while in good years the bagayat assessment 
varied from Rs. 10/- to Rs. 12/- per bigha and the Jirayat assesament was 
rupee one per bigha: 


- 1138 Rs. 7 a bigha 
1143 ,, 12 do. 


1144 ,, 10 do. assessment of Bagayat 
1145 ,, 10 do. per bigha. 

1146 ,, 10 do. 

1147 ,, 10 do. 


There seems no doubt that occasional disturbance of settled agriculture 
took place due to political troubles. But the extent of the damage seems to 
have been restricted to the year of trouble only. The years 1125-27 are 
described as politically unsettling and the village itself was at the mercy of 
looters. But the figures for 1128 show that things had changed for the better 
almost immediately. The Bagayat assessment for the year 1128 is shown to 
be Rs. 12/- per bigha and Jirayat at a rupee per bigha and the total revenue 
returns amount to Rs. 2574 while the returns of 1127 show only Rs. 540/-. 


No definite idea can be formed about the population of the village. 
«Sometimes it is less; sometimes more. In bad times the tenants left the 
village. The cultivable area of the whole village was divided. into 42 fields 
and names given to each field. In 1099, out of 42 fields, the owners of 18 
were reported to be present, 14 were absent, 4 were “reported in other 
villages, | could be traced, and 5 though present were not able to cultivate. 


The field names given in 1235 are practically the same. The village had 
7 wadis besides the central part. They are named Tarag Wadi, Galad Wadi, 
Sarade Wadi, Nhavi Wadi, Mali Wadi and Thakur Wadi. The village had 
32 big wells and 76 small ones. The number of bullocks was 190 in 1235 
and the number of peasants 106. 


a 
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The payments made from the village treasury included those made to the 
hereditary village officials and certain other contributions for specific purposes. 
The amounts paid to the officials do not appear fixed. But they increased 
or decreased according to the revenue returns of the particular year. Besides, 
the whole payment was not made in cash but in both kind and cash. 


1093 1143 
72211 Ain Sal 1792-14-0 Faujdar 
300 Rohilkhare 226- 0-0 Sardeshmukhi 
69 Deshmukh 475-10-0 Chauthai 
200 Kotha Pati 152- 0-0 Deshmukhi 
E 50 Imarat Pati 73- 8-0 Deshpande 

90 Unt Pati 

10 Pati 

40 Jejaya ; 

1145 1147 
654 Faujdar ~ 949-1-6 y 
1664 Malguzar se 

184 Sundry ai 
1734 Chauthai 206-4-0 
f 95 Sardeshmukhi 73-0-0 

62 Deshmukhi _ 76-0-0 

31 Deshpande - 38-0-0 

7 Chaugule 7-0-0 

i 20-0-0 Patil 

10-0-0 Kulkarni 


a 


There appears a gradation in the payments made to Sardeshmukh 
Deshmukh, and Deshpande. The amounts changed from year to year but 
the ratio appears to have been maintained. Besides the usual payments there 
appear certain special contributions under special heads. The 1093 return 
gives several such contributions. The revenue return of 1138 shows a contri- 
bution made in the name of one Nimbalkar. The contribution is taken along 
with land tax and is shown under the same head. It is taken both from 
Bagayat and Jirayat land holders, as also from the artisans (Mohaturfa) and 
Balute. But in the case of land holders this contribution is levied on those 
who pay Rs. 58/- or more. 


The total figufes for the year are: 


Revenue, Asami Nimbalkar Total revenue 
Rs. 1,447 | 36 72 1,555 


Regarding the incidence of land tax on the rayats no information is 
available so far. But two facts deserve mention in this connection. The 
land-tax as well as other contributions were collected not at-a fixed rate, and 
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not from all holders but only from the land that was actually under cultivation 
and from those holders who paid more than Rs, 50/- as revenue, Secondly 
there was a good deal of cultivable waste available. Only those lands that 
paid must have been brought under cultivation by the rayats and it may be 
presumed that the law of diminishing returns was not in evidence. 


The tax collected from the artisans may throw some light on the general 
economic condition of the people. The fact that these artisans (Mobuturfa) 
could maintain their shops in the village and pay tax to the Government 
would suggest the capacity _-of this village.~ Particularly the tax on washer- 
men or on goldsmiths is | think suggestive. Here follow the figures for a few 


wA 


years : Ee 


Mohuturfa a 1138 1143 1145 1160 


(in rupees) 
Weavers = RSs 78 « 46 32 63% 
Shepherds ses 9 11 8 10 
Kasar en 5 s 
Oil Presser. 5 was mi 
_ Goldsmiths E 4 614 5 27 
Butchers R Dai - i 3 Q 
Mechanics (Hunnar) ... -  ... 8% 5 sick 
Tambuli TM ae 5 iS 4 
Mochi ) ce. pl ses 4 ss 
Tailors Poio: de Ea F 5 
Balute ... 1138 1143 1145 1160 
Carpenter (Sutar) ... 26% 18% 10 25 
Chambar ... - 8 70 45 80 
Potter ii 31Y% -10 10 sfe 
Washerman da 19 30 22 30 
Barber 7 9 10 8 20 
Mang id = a 5 
Total revenue tor ” => 
the year - », 4,501% 2,812-2-6 1,50814 5,262 


Besides payments made to the village treasury the rayats had to make 
certain payments to the hereditary officials both in kind and also in services. 
The report of 1235 mentions the custom in this respect and it may be pre- 
sumed that the hereditary officials made these collectiops throughout the 
eighteenth century. The Officers are described in the report as watandars or 
Hakdars i.e. holders of right. The Officials mentioned in the report are Patil 
Kulkarni, Deshmukh, Deshpande, Nadgauda and Chaugula. Certain items 
are mentioned as those in which payments in kind were received while items 
of services are separately mentioned. Certain payments in kind were taken 
by these officials at the time of certain religious days like Dasra, Sanskrant 
and Shimga. The Patil took one pair of shoes’ from the Chambar every year. 


K 
Y 


” 


~~ 
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The cost for the pair is mentioned as annas eight only. A pair of shoes was 
also taken by all the other officials. They also got their musical instruments 
such as Dafa and Tamki mended every year from the chamber. They took 
services in kind from the Patwekari, Butcher, Kasar, Atar, Liquor seller, 
Milkaman, Maneri and weaver. They took service from the Mahars and 
several other Baluta holders whenever suitable occasion arose. They took 
from the grocers and fruit sellers certain share according to the amount of 
articles sold. In shops a distinction was made between those which belonged 
to the residents of the village and those which belonged to outsiders. The 
outsiders had to pay double the share paid by local people. 


Besides these payments in kind from the various professions they took 
certain dues from the people in social festivals. When a mariage (even a 
widow marriage) among the Kunbis was celebrated or when a new house 
was built or when somebody got a new watan or when some family or caste 
feud was settled the various village officials were to be honoured by suitable 
presents such as a turban or a cocoanut. The Nadgauda was not to take 
anything however for these social functions. He was to take dues only from 
those who attended the weekly market and from the artisans who maintained 
shops. ; 

Such is the type of information that can be gleaned from the papers of 
the Jamav section. The paper is based on scanty material and is obviously 
incomplete but | think that when all the rumals of this village are studied, 
they will enable me to draw a more complete picture of the village during 
the eighteenth century, 


C. B. JOSHI. 


Che Indian Museum 


The late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as the Chairmen of the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, inaugurated the first series of the Museum Lectures 
in November 1913 with an address on The History of the Indian Museu 
J do not propose today to deal with its history on -he lines of the address of 
Sir Asutosh, but in order to understand the work and constitution of this 
great institution it is essential to realize that it is nt a single homogeneous 
organism, but an association of scientific and aristic sections. The only 
common aim of the different departments *whick are responsible for the 
various sections is the maintenance of the several public show-galleries, but 
otherwise they have very different functions to pe-form and are even under 
the administrative charges of different departmen:s of the Government -of 
India. 


The significance of the word “Museum” or Temple of Muses has changed 
a great deal since early times. The first recorded institution which bore the 
name ‘‘Museum’’ was founded my Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria about 300 B. 
This institution was not a museum in the modem sense, but in A 
with its etymology, it was a place dedicated to taz cultivation of learning, 
and frequented by a society or academy of learned men who devoted them- 
selves to philosophical studies and improvement cf knowledge. 


In the earlier ages certain great monarchs, such as Solomon of Jerusalem 
and Augustus of Rome, assembled together in their palaces curiosities received 
from different parts of the world, but no records for the existence of any 
permament or public collections of natural objects for those times have been 
traced. The nearest approach to such collections is perhaps to be found in 
the preservation of remarkable specimens, sometimes associated with super- 
stitious veneration, sometimes with strange legendary stories, in buildings 
devoted to public worship. As an example of this type may be mentioned 
the skins of gorillas brought by the navigator Haano from the West Coast 
of Africa, which were hung in the temple at Carthage. With the revival of 
learning in the Middle Ages the collecting instinct, which is inborn in peoples 
of various nations, but which had not shown itself in any tangible shape so 
far, suddenly came to the fore; and museums or collections of miscellaneo 
objects, antiquities as well as natural curiosities, amd often having associat d 
with them galleries of sculpture and painting, became fashionable appendages 
of the establishments of many cultured and wealthy people. All these earlier 
collections were formed and maintained by privace individuals, mostly fol- 
lowing the dictates of fashion, but sometimes physicians with a natural taste 





(1) Lecture delivered at the Indian Museum on |-3-4). 
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for biological sciences amassed collections of animals and plants for study. 
In some cases great merchant princes with trading connections in foreign 
lands and even ruling princes in their private capacity obtained from foreign 
lands objects which might be considered curios and displayed them in their 
houses or palaces. In almost all such cases, however, these collections were 
maintained for the gratification of the possessor or his personal friends, and 
rarely, if ever, were associated with any systematic teaching or were available 
for public benefit. Later when societies for the advancement of knowledge 
came into existence, they frequently in their corporate capacity included the 
establishment of a museum as a part of their functions, and the foundation 
of the Indian Museum in the earlier stages comes under this head. 

This great institution was started as a subsidiary activity of the Asiatick 
Society, Calcutta (now known as the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal} in 1314 
and has gradually developed into not only a single repository for exhibits 
which. in other countries are scattered in museums of Natural Histcry, 
Archeology, Economical Products and Art, but it has ‘played a very 
important part in the advancement of knowledge in various branches in 
the country. Its popular name "Nia Jadughar'” indicates its relatiomship with 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal which is still generally known as the 
"Purana Jadughar’’. Incidentally it may be mentioned that “Jadughar”, as 
applied to a museum, is a misnomer, for this name in other parts of the 
country is generally restricted to Masonic lodges. 

Briefly the Indian Museum may be described as the national repository 
of collections of Indian antiquities, of the natural history of the country and 
in fact of most parts of Asia, of the economic products, and the arts and 
crafts of India. In addition it houses probably the finest collection of Indian 
pictures of the various Hindu and Mohammedan Schools, as also some repre- 
sentative paintings of modern Indian art. It will thus be seen that the Indian 
Museum corresponds not only to the British Museum, London, before its 
Natural History sections were transferred from Bloomsbury to their present 
quarters in South Kensington, but also includes within its domains the National 
Picture Gallery of the country as well, 

The Indian Museum at present consists of the following sections :— 
(1) Zoological and Anthropological (Anthropology is given a very wide scope, 
as it includes within its domain Physical and Cultural Anthropology and 
Ethnology); (2) Geological and Paleontological; (3) Archeeologicel ; 
(4) Economic Section, including the Botanical department ; and (5) the Art 
Section. The general management of the Indian Museum, which is vested 
in a board of Trustees, is carried out by the Honorary Secretary with the 
help of-a Committee of Management constituted by the Heads of the varicus 
Sections of the Museum. There is no separate Director of the whole Museum, 
and the different,sections are managed respectively by the Director of the 
Zoological Survey of India, the Director of the Geological Survey of India, 
the Superintendent of the Archeeological Section (an officer of the Archeeo- 
logical Survey of India), the Officer in charge of the Economic Section (an 
officer of the Botanical Survey of India), and the Principal of the Government 
School of Art, Calcutta. 
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The main Museum building was occupied in 1875, koas it was not 
completed till 1877. It is a quadrangular building in Greek style, and is built 
of red bricks overlaid with a sandy-grey plaster. The western wing with 
the main entrance extends for over 500 feet along the Chowringhee and faces 
the famous Maidan of the city, while its eastern wing abuts on the Sudder 
Street. It is a very imposing building, of great simplicity and charm, and 
occupies one of the most central and conspicuous -akes in the City of Palaces, 
as Calcutta is often styled.” The four sides of this quadrangular building 
consist of public galleries on the first two floore, and on each floor there 
is a broad passage or corridor, enclosed by a co cnnade in the Italian style 
and overlooking the turfed, rectangular open. plot of the quadrangle in the 
centre. A third storey was later added onthe top of the western wing for 
the laboratories and collection of the Natural His:ory Section, now the Zoo- 
logical Survey of India, and the Lecture Hall of :he Museum. In addition 
to this main building there is the three-storied new wing built in continuation 
of the western part on its south side, which now houses the public galleries 
of pre-historic Archæology and Art on its ground and frst floors respectively ; 
and the effices of the Archzlogical Section and the Picture Gallery and office 
of the Art Section on the top floor. There is similarly a block on the north- 
east side of the quadrangle for the Ethnological and Industrial galleries and 
the Herbarium. Both these wings were built long after the main building and 
are not quite in harmony with its style, but,-as-a result of the care exerc ised 
by the architects planning them, they do not in any way detract from E 
majestic simplicity of the main building. The ofces and reserve collection 
of the Geological Survey of India are in a separat2 building, which is situated 
in the same compound to the east of the main Museum. 


I now propose to take you round the various galleries of the Indian 
Museum with a view to giving you a general idea of their lay-out and ithe 
arrangement of the exhibits, and finally to indicate the very rich nature of its 
collections. Before doing so, however, it would be useful to refer to two 
outstanding facts in connection with this great institution. Normally nearly 
3,000. persons daily visit the Indian Musetim, but on holidays and other 
festive occasions this number is increased several-fold. The second point, 
strange as it may seem, is that the most attractve exhibit in the Museum, 
at least for the great majority. of visitors from raral areas, upcountry and 
places where Western civilization has not had tire to penetrate, is the lift. 
This modern convenience, which is not really an exhibit of the Museum, 
serves a very urgent need for..the staff of certaim sections whose offices|are 
situated on the top storey of the very high building of the Indian Museum 
and for whom it is essential to have a quick means of acctss. All the same, 
the lift is a great attraction, ‘and such large crowcs gather round its entrarices 
on the ground and first floors ‘that it has been found necessary to employ pro 


special durwans to keep the passages clear. , 


The visitor enters the entrance hall of the Indian Museum by the bain 
entrance on the Chowringhee where are exhibited some of the best-known 
schools of sculpture that developed under the patrcnage of the great Mauryan 
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The Entrance Hall of the Indian Museum, 


e a 2nd and Ist centuries B.C. Several of these are also exhibited in - 














and Bull Capitals a the ‘Sarnath en Calla. as s elo es tao mpare w hick E i 


connected the. Lion Capital with its monolithic shaft, and finally the Kalpa 


druma of “The wish-fulfilling tree” from Besnagar, which is early Sunga 


or post-Mauryan. In the next Bay are erected two big Yaksha statues with 
the peculiar ““Mauryan polish”, from the site of Pataliputra, a colossal female 
statue from Besnagar, and a plates cast of the Parkham statue in the Viathura 
Museum, all of which are to be assigned to the later Mauryan or early Sunga 
period. It is not proposed to discuss here the artistic qualities of either the 
great Asokan or the later Sunga Art, but it may be noted that the highly- 
realistic modelling and anatomical treatment of these statues are ample proofs 
of the great skill of the artisans, while the lost art of the extraordinary polish 
of these specimens has always been a source of admiration. | 


veces - From the Entrance Hall the visitor enters the Bharhut Gallery on th 
LA rishe. “Here are exhibited a large number of sculptures of the Sunga period 






- western corridor of the groundfloor, while two of them have recentl 
placed on the sides of the entrance to this gallery in the main ‘halle ; 
these the most notable are the elaborately carved red sandstone rail pillars, : 
cross bars and copings belonging to the great rail round the Buddhist stupa 
at Bharhut in the Nogod State, Central India, erected during the 2nd and. 
Ist centuries. On the bas-reliefs on these pillars and rails are carved stories 
(Jatakas) relating to Gautama Buddha's pre-births . and incidents in his Jast 
birth. In this gallery is also exhibited a part of the old railing of Bodh Gaya, _ 
‘dating from about the Ist century and plaster casts of friezes of pa Taian 
cave temples of Udayagiri in Orissa and of a few bas-reliefs of stupas | and I 
of Sanchi, also of the same date. Some figures of griffins and remains of 
wooden palisades excavated from Pataliputra are also exhibited in this 
gallery. i 

In the next Gallery, the Gandhara, in len same line is exhibited a very 
fine collection of Graeco-Buddhist sculptures and architectural pieces from 
Gandhara, dating from the 2nd to the 4th century A.D. In addition to images 
of the Buddha that appear in this school for the first time, the most notable 
specimens are the bas-reliefs illustrating various events in the life of Buddha, 
while a votive stupa is placed in the centre of the room ; stupas of this type of 
varying dimensions are a common feature of the Graeco-Buddhist architecture. 
The large number of images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and architectural 
pieces show very clearly the Graeco-Roman influence on the Gandharan art 
which resulted from the contact between India and the Roman Empire from 
the Ist century B® C. onwards. 





The next Gallery in the same line is the Prehistoric Gallery. In its 
southern section are exhibited implements of the paleeolithic and neolithic or 
the Stone Age, consisting of numerous. specimens of polished celts and small 
points and knives found in different provinces of India. For comparative 
purposes some foreign specimens are also shown. The Neolithic period was _ 
succeeded by the Copper Age culture which seems to have extended in 
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Northern India to almost all the provinces from Kurram in the North-west to 
Midnapur in the East. A new phase of the Indian Copper Age or the Chalco- 
lithic culture when both copper and stone implements were in use, was 
discovered in 1922 in Sind. Examples of seals bearing pictographic legends, 
copper implements, painted pottery, terracotta figurines, shells and other 
objects excavated from various Sind sites exhibited in this gallery show dis- 
tinct affinities with similar objects discovered at Susa and Kish and have 
enabled scholars to date the strata where these antiquities were found to 
about 3000 B.C. This civilization appears to have been so similar to the 
contemporaneous Sumerian civilization that one is tempted to postulate the 
derivation of the one from the other. No evidence of the existence of a 
Copper Age has been discovered in South India so far, but antiquities of 
the Iron Age, pottery and implements mostly from prehistoric sites in Coorg 
and various districts in the Madras Presidency are exhibited. Some rare 
Egyptian, Babylonian and Athenian antiquities are also displayed in this 
section, and an Egyptian mummy adorns thè centre of the Gallery. Among 
the miscellaneous antiquities of the historical period is a huge stone box 
excavated from Piprahwa in the Basti District of the United Provinces, which 
contained the relics of the Lord Buddha preserved in a very fine crystal bowl, 
1d various other objects found with it. Antiquities excavated at Taxilla, 
'Bhita, Bodh-Gaya, etc., are also exhibited. In two central cases ‘is a repre- 
sentative collection of South Indian bronzes, while a few select plaques 
from Paharpur and Mahasthan are displayed in two wall-cases. In another 





= case are shown antiquities from Assam and Burma, and a few metal images 





of the medizeval and later periods from Tibet and Nepal are exhibited in a 
wallcase. Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions showing the evolution and deve- 
lopment of these scripts ranging from about the beginning of the Christian 
era to the lóth century are placed at the southern end of this hall. 


The unique collection of the Indian coins in the Indian Museum is stored 
in a specially designed Mezzanine room at the south end of this Gallery. 
This room also houses the very valuable Emerald Bow-ring and Cup of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, together with a fine collection of Greek. Roman, 
Persian and Indian engraved gems from India, Assyrian cylinder seals and 
Persian and Sussanian gems from Persia and Mesopotamia. The Coin Room 
is not normally open to the public, but bonafide students and visitors are 
allowed to inspect the collections by special arrangement with the Superin- 
tendent, Archeeological Section. 


We have now to retrace our steps to the Gandhara Gallery and from 
there pass on to another extensive gallery of the Archeeological Section, known 
as the Long Gallery, which occupies the groundfloor of the southern wing 
of the Museum building. In its successive bays are arranged, in chronological 
_ order, specimens of sculptures produced by different schools that flourished 
in India and Indonesia from the beginning of the Christian era to about 
1200 A.D. Here are to be seen sculptures of the Mathura School up to the 
- 5th century A.D., some examples of the remarkable Amaravati marbles from 
_ the Ist to the 3rd century A.D., Gupta sculptures of 5th-and 6th centuries, 
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sculptures. of the Pala period from 8th to 12 century, Be 





Bengal sculpture belong. 


ing to the Pala and Sena periods, etc. More delicate valuable sculptures — y 


and bronzes are displayed i in show-cases in the centre of the Gallery. Select 
specimens of the Bihar and Orissa schools of sculpture are exhibited on 
=: masonary benches in the southern corridor of the groundfloor outside this 
- gallery, while a few have had to be shown in the first floor corridor. 


| -At the end of the Long Gallery to the east is the Moslem Gallery con- 
: eunice a large collection of Arabic and Persian inscriptions, farmans, sanads, 


„architectural pieces, enamelled tiles, etc. This finishes the survey of the 
Archzeological Section. | 


We will now pass on to the Zoological Section. The first gallery on the 
groundfloor which forms the east wing of the main building, is the Inverte- 
allery which the visitor enters by the south-east door next the 
se. It is one of the most ‘up-to-date galleries of the Museum in regar: 
tol exhibits, labels and show-cases. In it are exh ibited examples of all classes 
of invertebrates or animals without a backbone. Along the western wall 








beginning with the most simply organised unicellular Protozoa there are 


arranged the relatively more complex multicellular Sponges, jelly-fshes, corals, 
sea-anemones, sea-pens, Moss-animalcules, Lamp-shells, clams, n 
oysters, etc. Along the eastern side are exhibited a great id o 
and slugs, squibs and. cuttle-fish, lobsters, prawns and crabs. | 
: tthe soutisiend contain n exhibits bd the main soe: of segr nente € 











aaler may. be mentioned (1) the large: enteral | 
great variety | of forms ol the. reef-forming corals, (2) a group of four cases 
illustrating associations of certain animals with other animals either for n 








case: in: Which are o red a ae E 


mutual 00 


benefit or of one living at the expense of the other, Descriptive drawings of — 


the main features of the life-histories of some of the more important human 
parasites causing disease to man and various animals are also exhibited here, _ 
(3) a case of Indian molluscs of economic value and containing in addition to. 
others examples of the pearl-producing oysters, the window-pane oyster and 
the right-handed chank which is sö highly valued by the pious Hindus, (4) wo 
good examples of the Giant Calm of Indian seas, (5) the common Indian 
edible prawn and lobster in natural colours, (6) various Indian crabs also 
painted in their natural colours, (7) Neptune's Cup Sponges, and (8) the Giant 
Crab of Japan. ‘Two small illuminated habitat groups of sea-anemones and 
other forms of marine life have also been installed recently on two of the 
pillars in this gallery. | 
From this gallery the visitor goes to the Insect Gallery which is located 
in a small room in the: north-east corner of the main building, and in which 
are exhibited a great variety of Indian insects, spiders, millipedes, centipeds. 
etc. Exhibits of crop-pests, useful insects, , natural enemies of mosquito. larvas, 
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plant-galls, sound-producing“ organs and secondary sexual characters of 
‘insects, etc., are arranged in wall-cases. In the centre of the room there are 
in two cases good specimens of the nest of a common Hornet and a mound 
of the common White Ant of Bengal. Another set of exhibits in this gallery 
‘consists of models and specimens for illustrating the life-histories of (i) insects 
such as the Mosquito, Bedbug, etc., which are directly responsible for trans- 
mitting diseases of man and animals, and (ii) those which are useful to man 
in connection with such products as silk, lac, ete. 


From this gallery the visitor passes into the Ethnographical Gallery which 
is situated on the first floor of the extension of the north block of the main 
building. In this gallery there are various exhibits illustrating the life and 
habits of the primitive tribes of India and also those pertaining to particular 
aspects of Indian life and culture. Under the former group are ethnographical 
objects of the Andamanese, the Nicobarese and various hill-tribes of Assam. 
This part of the gallery is being reorganised, and life-size figures of each tribe 
with their dresses, agricultural implements, pohtay weapons, etc., are exhibited 
in separate cases in the centre and in some of the bays. In the east half 
are casés of various agricultural and fishing implements, specimens of head 
and foot gear, musical instruments, ornaments, weapons, etc. [In this gallery 
is also exhibited the most complete collection of Indian musical instruments. 
In the western half are shown various types of weaving apparatus, toys, 
articles of religious rites, baskets, pottery, domestic utensils, grinding and 
winnowing apparatus, models of mills, etc. Recently a very representative 
series of bronze casts of the heads of different tribes of India prepared by a 
well known English artist, Miss Milward, has been acquired for this gallery. 
These are temporarily exhibited in wall-cases at the east end, but it is hoped 
that it would before long be possible to arrange them in suitable cases with 
proper labels when it would be possible for both students and the visiting 
public to study them properly. 


The visitor must now turn back to the corridor through the Insect Gallery 
and climb up to the first floor by the staircase in the north-east corner of the 
quadrangle. The first gallery to be visited on this floor is the Invertebrate 
Fossil Gallery of the Geological Survey of India, which forms the major part 
of the north wing of the main building. In this gallery fossil invertebrate 
from various sites in India are arranged stratigraphically, while foreign species 
belonging to the well-known Klipstein collection are displayed in accordance 
with their zoological position. The very rich collection of fossil plants from 
the Gondwana system, the Productus Limestone fossils from the Salt Range 
and other areas, and for want of space in the Vertebrate fossil gallery on 
the groundfloor two very large vertebrate fossils of a land turtle and the 
large Pleistocene lrish elk are also exhibited in this gallery. 


The next gallery to be visited is the Small Mammal Gallery, which is 
situated immediately above the Insect Gallery. In this are exhibited a large 
variety of small mammals such as porcupines, squirrels, marmots, guinea-pigs, 
rats, mice, shrews, moles, and the only representative of ant-eaters found in 
India, There are also specimens of the more primitive forms of Mammals, 
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The Ethnological Gallery as seen from near its entrance. 


(See p. 60) 





The Gallery of the Industrial Section as seen from near its entrance 


(See p. 61) 










. fibres such as cotton, jute, etc., whether used for cordage, for weav 


parts. Of. India, tea, lac, raw materials for paper manufacture 


7 female, -elephant from the Assam a oreste d is aleg" placed next to them. 








| a as Duck-bill, Spiny ias Kangaroos, Open « etei, none: Ee w hich a 


are found in India. In the centre in a large case are exhibits illus rating ; 


differences in the structure of the skulls and skeletons of some of the more bos 


important families of Mammals. 


The visitor next passes over a bridge into the large owe of the Indus- 
trial Section which occupies the second floor of the Sudder Street wing over 
the Ethnological Gallery. In this gallery are exhibited specimens of com- 
mercial and industrial interest arranged under the following headings :— 


l. Food and fodder which include cereals, pulses and spices, vege- 
tables, fruits, etc. ; 

Medicinal plants and indigenous: medicines of vegetable . origin ; 
Vegetable fibres and silk ; 

. Timbers; _ 
Oilseeds and 
Gums, resins, Gutta purcha, rubber, ete. ; 


Dyes and tanning materials ; 


"industrial oils ; 





Tea and coffee ; and 


Miscellaneous products, such as lac, paper manufacture materials, 
matches, Papier Mache, etc. 


NANO a N 





Special attention may be directed to the exhibits of indigenous vegetable E 


drugs, as also their alkaloids and other active principles, while 
















other purposes are also exhibited together with exhibits of the prov 
the manufacture of the final products, Exhibits of silk, as pro 





d finally selected wood samples of 30 of the more important 
commercia timbers. of the country deserve special mention. | 
From here the visitor must turn back through the Small Mammal Gallery 
and pass through the north entrance next to the staircase into the Large 
Mammal Gallery which occupies the whole of the eastern wing of the main 


building. In this gallery are exhibited mammals of all the larger groups, 


such as the Cat tribe, the hoofed mammals, the monkeys and man, while in a 
railed enclosure down the centre are exhibited the skeletons of various 
mammals. In the centre of the enclosure is a square show-case containing. 
casts and models of whales, the marine porpoises and the freshwater Gangetic 
porpoise. Hangigg from the ceiling over this case is the skeleton of the 
rare smaller Indian Fin-Whale, while south of it is exhibited an albino Tiger. 
East of it along the wall are arranged various animals of the Cat-group, such 
as tiger, lion, panther, cats, etc. At the north end of the centre is a group 
of skeletons of three Indian elephants, one of which is the largest known, 
specimen, while next to it is the skeleton of the elephant whicl 


h was used 
by Lord Curzon in the Delhi Durbar of 1902.. int : 


























the cia side. of the gallery are exhibited a series of marine carnivores 
such as the seal and the walrus, A very good stuffed specimen of a rhino- 
cerous from Nepal is exhibited in one of the cases along the western wall. 
In cases in the same row are exhibited various types of hoofed mammals. 
On the walls are exhibited horns and antlers of cattle, deer and other un- 
gulates, several of which are of record size. 


Leaving this Gallery by its south gate and passing along the corridor 
the visitor next enters the Bird, Reptile and Amphibian Gallery. In the 
east half of this gallery are displayed various Indian species of birds ; a few 
foreign specimens are also included to complete a survey of the Bird King- 
dom. A new method of mounting birds on panels for exhibition has 
recently been adopted in this gallery. At the east end of the gallery is a 
specially designed and illuminated habitat group of storks found in the United 
Provinces, which was specially set up after careful studies in the field and 
which makes it possible to visualize the conditions under which these storks 
live. Habitat groups of this kind are a very attractive feature of the modern 

museums, but besides being evpensive a~e 

sary for their preparation. In das centre. tol this el there is a block of 
show-cases containing exhibits of. au Ja Lammergeyer which can fly, and a 
Cassowary which is devoid of the power of flight, (2) various races of domesti- 
cated Fowls and Pigeons, (3) a series of mounted specimens illustrating the 
characteristic poses, display of colour, etc., of birds during courtship, (4) a 
cock-pheasant's courtship dance, and (5) birds common in the Darjeeling 
District. In the western half of the gallery on the northern side are exhibited 
the various kinds of frogs, toads, etc., or Amphibians, including the Giant 
Salamander of Japan and the only tailed Amphibian of India. Various kinds 
of Turtles, Lizards and Gekkoes are also exhibited along this wall, while the 
wall-case on the south side contains exhibits of various terrestrial, freshwater 
and marine snakes, including the large Python and the highly dreaded King- 
Cobra. On a board are exhibited a large number of bangles, rings, etc., all of 
which, forming a mass weighing 15 lbs. 14 ozs., were found in the stomach 
of a man-eating crocodile near Cuttack in India. In the centre are exhibited 
fine examples of Gharials and True Muggers and a Leathery Turtle. Next to 
these is a wall-case containing several specimens of the large Indian Rays. 


From the western end of the Bird, Reptile and Amphibian Gallery the 
visitor passes into the Small Fish Gallery which is situated directly 
above the Gandhara Gallery. In the centre is a striking exhibit 
consisting of some of the largest known examples of Sharks, Skates and Rays 
known from the Indian waters, including the man-eating shark of the Gangetic 
Delta, the hammer-headed shark and Saw-fish. The small desk cases contain 
special exhibits of various types of specialised Fishes, fishes of the deep sea, 
of hill-streams and aquarium fishes. In the wall-case to the east are exhibited 
various representatives of the primitive Chordates, including the’ worm-like 
Balanoglossus, the bag-like Sea-squirt, the lancet-like fish and the fish-like 
Lamprey. The case along the southern half of the western wall contains the 
skeletal parts of some fishes, while the corresponding : x ue « on the northern side 
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The Art Gallery —looking north. 





Vhe Art Gallery -looling south 
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- contains examples of various living fossil fishes. These living fossils are - of 
particular interest, as they are the only living representatives of certain types 
which were the dominant forms in the earlier eras. The remaining wall-cases 
along the northern wall contain special exhibits of air-breathing fishes, breeding 
habits and development of certain fishes, larvicidal fishes, flight of fishes, etc. 
In the cases along the northern half of the eastern wall are exhibited the 
common edible fishes of the Calcutta markets, while on the walls are hune 
up specially large specimens of different species of fishes. Along one side 
of the entrance to the Art Gallery has been installed an illuminated habitat 
case of a Mud-Skipper from Port Canning, showing how this fish is capable 
of breathing air direct from the atmosphere and prefers to live on muddy 
ground rather than in water. 


The visitor next enters the Art Gallery which lies to the south of the 
Fish Gallery over the Prehistoric Archeological Gallery. The exhibits in this 
gallery are arranged primarily unfer three main heads: (1) textiles, (2) metal, 
wood, ceramic wares, etc., and (3) pictures. In the northern half of the _ 





gallery the exhibits consist mainly of textiles arrasced as (a) fabrics decorate a 





in the loom, and (by 
consist of examples of wax cloth, wax-printing, tie-dyeing, cotton prin ing 
and various types of embroidered cloths from all parts of India. The collec- 
tion of Indian embroideries is particularly rich, and various fine examples of 
kinkhobs, shawls and brocades are exhibited. In the southern half of the 
gallery are displayed metal, stone, glass, earthen, lacquer, leather and ivory 
wares, Papier-mache objects, painted woods, inlaid woods, wood-carvings 
and glass mosaics. Amongst metal wares there are very good examples of 
indigenous statutory, brass and copper wares from Tibet, Bhutan, Nepal and 
various parts of India, damascened and encrusted wares, enamelled, niello 
and bidri, silver and gold wares and imitation gold ornaments. It would 
require several discourses to describe in any detail the rich variety of the 
material exhibited in the gallery, but a few of the outstanding exhibits may 
be noted. The exquisite Tibetan Banner of applique work, the Bhavnagar 
House which is a faithful representation in wood of a Rajput Chief’ a 
palace in Kathiawar and is a very good specimen of a purely Hindu 
style of wood carving, Lamp Stands from Madura and the necklace and 
girdle made of human thigh bones from Tibet, the ivory model of the Taj 
and the screen carved out of stone, together with the enamelled hooka with 
chillim belonging to the Nawab of Oudh, etc., are some of the objects to 
which attention may be invited. The Nahar and Carmichel collections of 
Indian and Tibetan art among which are prayer wheels, ornaments, scabbards 
and writing tables, and Tankas and pictures from the same area are exhibited 
in a separate room at the extreme end of this gallery. 








- This finishes the survey of all the galleries on the first floor of the Museum 
and the visitor has now to retrace his steps and walk along through the Fish; 


¿E imphibian, Reptile and Bird Gallery along the corridor to the main staircase 





where the marble statue of Queen Victoria presented by the late Maharajah 
_ of Burdwan is placed. Passing down the staircase to the south of the statue 


| those ornamented after they leave the loom. The latter 





the visitor: comes back into aie main os Hell of jhe ‘Museu on de 
first floor and turning northwards-along the west: corridor to the north corridor. 
In this corridor are exhibited specimens of various types of Indian building 
stones as also a part of the large fossil tree, some 70 feet long, which was 


found in the rocks of the Raneegunj series. From this corridor the visitor 


enters the large Rock and Mineral Gallery which eccupies the major part of 
the northern wing of the Museum on this floor, and in which is exhibited a 
very rich collection of different types of rocks found in India and adjacent 
countries. This collection is more comprehensive than spectacular, but is 
of especial value for study purposes. 


Passing along towards the east the visitor comes to a small squarish 
gallery known as the Meteorite Gallery in which is exhibited the largest 
collection of meteorites in Asia and also one of che most important in the 
whole world. Several rare iron meteorites also are on view and there are in 
addition several specimens of structural geolpgy amd some economic exhibits, 
such as those relating to coal and manganese. Maps illustrating phases of 
Indian geology are displayed gn its walls. 


To the south of this. gallery is the comparatively large Vertebrate fossil 
gallery also known as the Siwalik Gallery. In this are exhibited representa- 
tives from that very rich storehouse of Tertiary vertebrates, the Siwali 
situated along the foot-hills of the Himalayas. A few foreign fo 


are also exhibited, and a chart dai ne ancestry of man was 
put up in this gallery. 3 







recently 





This completes the survey of the various A sce of the Indian 
Museum. In this account 1 have not included the Picture Gallery which lies 


on the top floor of the Museum and which contains a very rich collection of 

p pictures representing various schools of Indian paintings. Visitors have to 

-obtain special permission from the Curator of the Art Section for visiting this 
gallery. | i i 


I am afraid Í FO: given you a rather disjointed: account of the very varied 
and extensive exhibits in the various galleries of the Indian Museum, but 
nothing better was possible in the course of a single lecture. I have not 
taken you behind the scenes with a view to explaining the very intricate and 
elaborate task of preparing the exhibits, of arranging them in a form suitable 
for exhibition, preparation .of descriptive labels, and hundred-and-one other 


details connected therewith. 


The Indian Museum, with its very rich and evergrowing collections and 


-the important research work carried out in its different Sections, has played 
a very influential part in the cultural advance of the countrye Started originally 


as the private museum of a Society, it has grown into an Imperial institution 
of vast proportions, and is at present the headquarters of several scientific 
surveys of the country. Like similar institutions in other countries, it is at 


the present moment congested and urgently needs more staff, space and funds 


for its expansion. Unfortunately the exhibition space in the Museum is over- 
crowded. In most of the galleries: the show-cases are of an antiquated and 
unsuitable type, ‘and the lighting also in most of them i is very poor. As the 
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The Meteorite Gallery. 
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late Dr. Flower, a great authority in museums, rightly remarked, "A museum 
is like a living organism—Iit requires continual and tender care. It must grow 
or it will perish ; and the cost and labour required to maintain it in a state of 
vitality is not yet by any means fully realised or provided for’, Every 
specimen in a museum is exhibited with a definite purpose, and the main 
lesson to be derived from the exhibited specimen must be distinctly indicated 
by the label affixed to it. Further, every specimen exhibited must be the 
best of its kind, and all available skill and care must be spent upon its 
preservation and exhibition. All these questions require a very large technical 
and highly trained staff and funds both for the maintenance and the further 
development of the museum. Unfortunately the growth of the Indian Museum, 
which is the only national institution of its kind in the country, is, for want 
of funds, space and staff, greatly hampered, and Dr. Brown Goode's maxim 
regarding museums seems to be entirely lost sight of in reference to the 
maintenance of this institution. He remarked— ‘One thing should be kept 
prominently in mind by any organisation which intends to found and maintain 
a museum, that the work will never be finished, that when the collections 
cease to grow they begin to decay. A finished museum is a dead museum, 
and a dead museum is a useless museum’. 


; BAINI PRASHAD. 


Currency in Orissa 


EFORE the acquisition of the Orissa by the English from the Marathas 

the prevailing currency was in cowries. On its acquisition the Com- 
missioners for the affairs of Cuttack entered into engagements with the Rajahs 
and fixed the peishcush or revenue to be paid by them in terms of cowries. 
The Collector of Cuttack writes to Thomas Graham, Actg. President and 
Members of the Board of Revenue under date Ith June, 1806: i 


‘Gentlemen, 


On the 7th of December, 1803 the Commissioners entered into engage- 
ment with the Kunka Rajah to demand to more than 84,840 Khwans of 
cowries at the rate of 4 Khwans 2 pans to the rupee ór Rupees 20, 586-8-10. 
l am directed to make’ settlement with the Rajah. a 


From anóther letter it appears that the ‘Commissioner entered into 
engagement with the Raja of Neelghorry (Ram Chunder Murdraj Hurry- 
chandan) to pay a Peishkush of 23,400 Khwans of cowries. Here is a list of 
engagements with Rajas, Zemindars and Khundytes showing the payment 
or revenue in cowries: ; 


a Rajah of the fort of or pid A 

Kh. P.G. 
Ram Kissen Deo da .. All 1,1346 0 0 
Ram Chunder Mehendar Bahadur ... Dekanal 23,125 0 0 
Sree Chundun .. 3 Bankee 20,135 0 0 
Nursing Bhamerbur Ray j Kundiapara 19,100 0 0 
Gour Churn Bhunj Jourmo 3,000 0 0 
Maun Dhata ... Niagurh 26,450 0 0 
Maun Sing Huree Chundun Nursingpoor 6,601 0 0 
Bajur Dhur Narinder Runpoor 6,000 0 0 
Jorwar Sing Murdraj Angool 7,500 0 0 
Kissen Chund Murdraj ... ... Hindool' e 2500 0 0 
Bhagrutte Hurree Chundun Tekait ... Talchare 4715 0 0 
Chumput Sing A .. Tiggreah 4,000 0 0 
Sree Churn Bewirtah Patnaik Autgur 28,111 13 0 
Pindakee Mungraj Burrambah 6,340 0 0 
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The Kists were Choit, Jite and Asar. 


In another list (from Balasore Records) we find the following engage- 
ments :—- 


Ram Chunder Murdraj Hurry Chundun—Nilgiree ... Rs. 23,400- 0-0 
Janardan Bhunj—Keonjur ... A ai vo. », 12,000- 0-0 
Modoosoodum Narinder Mohapater, Zemindar of Chedra ,, 8,892-13-0 


The rate of exchange per Árcot rupee in the case of Keonjur and Nilgiree 


being @ 4 Kh. and of Chedra being @ 3 Kh. 14 p. 


Col. George Harcourt was appointed to be the Commissioner for the 
settlement of the Provinces, and J. Melvill, Commissioner for the affairs of 


Cuttack in 1803. They formed the Board of Commissioners. 


In a letter dated the 2lst March, 1804 addressed to the Board of Com- 
missioners J. Hunter, Actg. Collector, Southern Division, Cuttack advises 
measures to be taken to prevent the secreting of cowries by merchants who 
do so to enhance their value and thereby gain profits. 


In a letter addressed to R. Ker, Collector of Balasore (Northern Division, 
Cuttack) under date 10th March, 1805 T. Fortescue, Secretary to the Com- 
missioners, informs him that the Board approves of the abolition of the duty 
on cowries recommended by him. 


A proclamation date 10 October, 1804 contains instructions to Collectors 
for making the settlement of land revenue of the Province of Cuttack from 
the commencement of the Umlee year 1212. They were to bind the 
Zamindars and Landholders to pay their revenue in rupees, failing that in 
cowries, the rate of exchange being 4 khwans and 2 pans for one Calcutta 
Sicca rupee (see Collr's Vol. 413; Commissioners’ vols. I & III; letter to 
Charles Graeme, Collector of Jugunnath under date lOth Nov. 1804). The 
rate of exchange for Arcot rupees was also fixed at Rs. 107-8 Arcot rupees= 
100 Calcutta Sicca rupees. 


T. Fortescue, Secretary to Commissioners sent (8th Nov., 1804) to R. 
“Ker, Collector Balasore a copy of Chief Secretary J.: Lumsden's letter to 
Col. Harcourt on the subject of receiving subscription to loan advertised in 
in the Calcutta Gazette of 25th October in Arcot rupees at this rate of 
exchange. In a letter of May 28, 1806 there is mention that engagement 
for payment of revenue was to be made under sec. 13 Reg. XII, 1805 and 
the revenue was to be paid in Calcutta Sicca rupees of the 19 Sun. 


In a letter of the 18th Nov., 1804 C. Graeme is advised to make a 
payment of 5000, khwans to the Raja of Puttea on account of rent of certain 
villages which were said to appertain to him but which were then (1804) 
in the possession of Government. Similarly he was directed to pay 6000 
kahwans of cowries to Unneeroodh Ray, son of Beerkishor Deo, deceased 
Rajah of Khoordah, which was the annual sum granted by the Mahrattas for' 
the support of his family (1806). 
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There was a reluctance to receive payments in rupees. Charles Graeme, 
writes to T: Fortescue (5th Feb., 1805) that Dolgovinda, the Ruth Purcha, 
who was given cash of Rs, 285- 15 as. 3 g. equivalent to cowries 10,606 ka— 
15 pans—3 gundas, refused to take the amount in rupees and demanded 
as cowries had become extremely scarce, and shroffs were unwilling to part 
with them at rates fixed by Government. The Secretary in a letter dated 14th 
April, 1805 instructed him to “compel Tahsildars under his authority to give 
all the cowries collected by them for the use of the Ruth and the Temple of 
Jugunnath to Dolgobind for the preparation of .Ruth."” Charles Graeme 
reports in a letter dated 18th May, 1805 that in the mofussil rents were 
collected in cowries which were paid to merchants for assignment on their 


houses at Cuttack @ 4 gandas for kahawn. 


There was some difficulty in procuring cowries. Govt. was anxious 
to introduce Rupees and pice, and we have already seen that the Zamindars 
and Landholders were directed to pay their,revenue in rupees, but when it 
was not possible, in cowries. The shroffs disposed of cowries at the rate of 
3 kh. 4 pans per rupee, therefore ‘‘Ryots and Landholders would rather sell 
cowries to shroffs than allow Govt. to have them at 4 kh. 2 p."’ (Letter dated 
lith Apni, 1805). 


In a letter dated 7th May, 1805 the Secretary to the Commissioners sent 
to all the Collectors circular order regarding the currency of Mursheedabad 
19 Sun sicca rupees in the Province of Cuttack and informed them -that 
the Bengal Regulations would be applicable. 


James Hunter, Collector of Pilgrim Tax,’ wrote a letter dated 26th 
April, 1806 to the President and Members of the Board of Revenue, Fort 
William, saying that at Jugunnath the Govt. Nirukh for cowries was 4 kahun 
for sicca rupee, but it was difficult to procure cowries even @ 3 kh. 8 p. for 
rupee at that place. He applied to the Collector of Cuttack for ordering his 
Tehsildar to send cowries worth Rs. 1,000/- for payment to carpenters but 
the latter declined to furnish cowries. 


Major Fletcher reported (17th—20th Nov., 1805) that the general currency 
in the Khoordah district was cowries or shells. When Fletcher proposed to 
send Fanams to George Webb, the Collector of Cuttack, in payment of public 
revenue, the latter told him'that he could never receive, nor give receipt for 
them, as they were not legal currency. 


“we 


The introduction of sicca rupees, caused dissatisfaction. The following 
letter is interesting :— 
@ 
Gentlemen, 


By a letter from the Chief Secretary to Government under date the 
29th of October, 1804 the Arcot Rupee was ordered to be received at the 
exchange of 107 Arcot Rupees and eight annas for one Hundred Calcutta 
Rupees. The rate is now well established, but on proceeding to account by 
the Table of Rates contained in section 14, Regulation 35, 1793 I am exceed- 
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ingly apprehensive that a very ‘serious dissatisfaction will arise among the 
cultivators. 
. I expect this to be the cause of many leaving the Province. 
“The dissatisfaction of the military at receiving seven kind of Rupees all 
different in number and value has been represented to me as very great. 
Therefore, I beg leave to recommend that no alteration be made in the 
rate of receipt of the Arcot Rupee till the Sicca Rupee in sufficient quantity 
be introduced or at least till the expiration of the year 1215 umlee. 


Zillah Cuttack | I have etc... .. 
Revenue Dept. Geo. Webb 
The 30th June, 1806. ) Collr. 


On the other hand many coins of sorts were current, the rate of exchange 
of which was indeterminate. Ira letter dated 22nd October, 1804 J. Hunter 
writes from Pimplee (Pipli) to the Secretary to the Commissioners asking for 
instructions regarding the rate of exchange at which he would “receive rupees 
coming under the denomination of Nagpooree, Teepooshahee, and those 
- coined at Muchhooa Bunarus (sic), as they are not included in the denomina- 
tion of Dusmasha whose value was formerly fixed at 3 kahun 14 pan for 
Rupee. In the Balasore District Nagpooree and Chitterpooree coins were 
current (vide letter dated 27th Aug., 1805). 


From a statement of collections on account of Pergana nio as 
per monthly Treasury Acct. from October 1803 to May 1805 we find the 
following : 


17,888 0 1,196 0 0 


6,395 13 10 3,148 18 10 





Mr. Webb wrote to William Egerton, Accountant to the Board of 
Revenue (on Jung 26, 1806) requesting the favour of his procuring for him 
directions at what rate he was to receive the kuttuckey rupees as they were 
not included in the list of rates of Regulation 35 of 1793. 


From a correspondence with H. Stone, Sub-treasurer (1807) we find 
mention of different kinds of coins: viz:, old Zahazee Arcot, French Arcot, 
Cuttackey, Soorty, Froossey, Dasmasee (Dusmasa Rupees 4822-5-12 making 
Sicca rupees 4485-10-0) and Muchlybundy rupees, 
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The following circular létter was received by R. Mitford, the Actg. 
Collector of Cuttack in July, 1810, from the Board of Revenue for his guidance 
in receiving 19 Sun Sicca coins in his treasury : 


i ` 
Extract from the Proceedings of the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Council in the Public Department under date the 20th June, 1810, 


Accountant General's ‘letter dated 16th June. 1810. 


$ a * : E >: A > 


Para. 6—With a view therefore to obviating the abuses which may be 
practised under the present mode of receiving coins at public Treasuries | 
would beg leave to recommend that the Rupees received at the public 
Treasuries shall not only be examined in the. manner directed by the orders 
of Govt. of the 19th September, 1805 but th&t it shall also be the duty of the 
proper officers to examine the Rupees separately, and to reject all those 
which are more deficient in weight than in the proportion of six annas per 
cent., and that the remainder be then weighed by fifties according to the 
present rule. f | 


The Collector of Cuttack reported to the Board of Revenue (20th Sep., 
1810) that Sicca rupees were by no means in sufficient currency and circula- 
tion and he suggested a plan to’ remedy the difficulty—*‘that in all future 
despatch of Treasure to the General Treasury he may be empowered to 
offer to the respectable merchants and landholders the sicca rupees for 
Hoondeans payable to that Treasury thereby prohibiting the return of sicca 
to the Presidency or exportation. from the Zillah”. As the landholders 
experienced difficulty in procuring sicca coins it was found advisable to 
extend the period for the réceipt of rupees of sorts for another year ; accord- 
ingly, under sec. 9, Reg. 4, 1807 the Collector was authorised to issue a publi- 
cation notifying that rupees of sorts would be received at the treasury till 
the expiration of the current year 1218. 7 


Cowries began to fall in price. A account of the progressive fall in prices 
and its disastrous effect on Zamindars and ryots is contained in a letter 
addressed by W. Trower, Collector of Cuttack to W. Egerton, Acct. General 
under date Ist December, 1812, extracts from which are given below :— 


3rd Para—The fall in the price of cowries has been progressive. At the 
time of the promulgation of. Regulation 12, 1805 by Section 13 of which the 
receipt of cowries in payment of revenue was restricted tb a certain period 
they bore a higher price than what was the Govt. rate of exchange being 
K/3 P/14 G/10 for the rupee . . . . the fact ia that cowriés had never been 
in sufficient quantities to admit of the Revenues being paid in them. 


4—Mr. Fauquier did not allow a certain Zamindar to a pay his Revenues 
in cowries as his object was to create delay as he had no sufficient cowries 
to pay up Y of the balance amounting to Rs. 1100/.. 
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5—Rate of Exchange— 


1214 umlee . ... 314 10 
1215 ,, ad .. 4 010 
1216 ,, - 460 


Mr. Fauquier stated to the Commissioner —‘'that the quantity of specie 
brought in this district in the year 1214 and two years anticedent (?) had 
diminished its value.'”—+hat might have accounted for cowries keeping their 
price as long as they were received in payment of Revenue, but as soon as 
it was known that after a certain period they would not be received in pay- 
ment at the Collector's Treasury, the rupee ‘became from that moment of 
greater value than it had ever before been, and the cowrie fell in proportion— 
but as there still remained a certain period for the receipt of cowries at the 
‘Treasury and as an idea prevailed, that perhaps even when that period 
elapsed a longer time might he granted, the Shroffs immediately took 
advantage of the fall in the value of the cowrie and purchased them up at 
the rate of 5 and 6 kohuns the rupee and buried them in their houses thereby 
to make (profit ?) largely by their purchase, they were, however, disappointed 
in their expectations and many of them failed and were obliged to quit the 
District, and their hordes of cowries were thrown open to the market, thus 
affording a second cause for their Depreciation, by the unexpected quantities 
exposed for sale, and this is probably the only time that the cowries could 
have been purchased in any quantity. 


6th—Rate of exchange for the last 3 years has been nearly as follows— 


Ay cio O . Rs. 5 0 0 
1218... a we DIZ Y 
1219 .., . „ 6 8 OC & even 7 kahuns. 


notwithstanding this fall, the Zemindars could not, if option were given 
them, pay their revenues in cowries="'and J am given to understand that 
it was never formerly the case, that in the time of the Marhattas tho’ the 
accounts were kept in cowries that the revenue was paid in the rupees—tho' 
not doubt at that time there was a much greater demand for cowries as the 
Marhatta troops were paid in that currency.’ 


Tth— . . . . The Zamindars in this District are generally poor and needy 
and yet inclined to be extravagant, and when their kists fall due they are 
under the necessity of applying to the shroffs for advances, this advance is 
readily granted provided the shroffs are allowed to make their own terms— 
which are exorbitant, for instance, in advancing ten rupees to a Zamindar 
they will enter him in their books Dr. for 70 Cawuns of Cowries, but they 
will only receive back the rupees, at the Govt. rate of Exchange 4k. 2p. 
The Zamindars to enable them to bear their loss are obliged to pursue a 
similar line of conduct with their undertenanis and the consequence is the 
frequent desertions of the District that take place from people being ruined— 
Thus it may in fact be that the cause in the Depreciation in the value of 
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cowries arises from the Arbitrary Demands of the Shroffs from the Zamindars 
who are obliged to force their undertenants to pay them the cowries at the 
same rate for the rupee and there appears to me no other method of afford- 
ing relief to this distressed class of people than in endeavouring to supersede 
altogether the currency of Cowries, by the introduction of copper pice, which 
might be easily, I conceive, effected by the following means . 


The rapacity of the shroffs alluded to in the extract quoted above appears 
from another letter dated 12th July, 1813 (no. 160, para 5). “It is customary 
in these districts for the shroffs and the monied men, who are few in number 
to advance the Zamindars for their current expehditure, at such times as they 
observe the several crops of the seasons to be in state of forwardness and 
even then the money is advanced at a most exorbitant rate, for 80 rupees 
advanced a bond for 100 rupees is granted bearing interest at 12 per cent. 

. Ruin overtakes the Zamindars when crop fails as it did last year.” 


It may be of interest to note here that E. Watson, Fourth Judge, Calcutta 
Court of Circuit, giving in his report dated 3rd May, 1817 an account of the 
causes of discontent that led to the disturbance of 1817 commonly known as 
the Khurdah rebellion says that though the main cause of the disturbance 
was the treatment accorded to the Khurdah Raja, yet the heavy loss to which 
the Zemindars were subject from the depreciation of price of cowries was 
one of its causes. 


J. W. Sherer, Acct. General in his report dated 18th July, 1817 to H. 
Mackenzie, Secretary to Govt. Territorial Department while commenting on 
the depreciation of cowries observes (para 42): ‘“The truth appears to be 
that the existence of cowrie currency no longer receivable in payment of 
revenue has been made the occasion of exaction and oppression.” 


The Acct. General sent the following letter to Mr. Trower (no. 200 dated 
8th Feb., 1813):— Having submitted your letter dated 1/2 last to the Rt. 
Hon'ble the Governor General in Council I have the pleasure to acquaint 
you that the Mint Master has been directed to ‘remit to you the sum of Sicca 
Rupees Thirty Thousand in Copper money to enable you to disburse the 
same in the purchase of cowries for the Temple in the manner suggested 
in the 8th para of your letter and also in payment of Poolbundy advances 
or such other disbursements as may appear to you to be best calculated for 
checking the depreciation on cowries. Please report the effect which such 
remittance may have in attaining the object proposed in order that further 
remittances in pice may be made. .... 


From a letter (dated 17th July, 1815) of A. J. Colvin, Joint Magistrate at 
Balasore and Assistant Collector of Govt., Customs it appears that cowries ` 
had become extremely scarce now, there being 15 cowries in cash balance 


of Rs. 3,552-7-15 (on 2nd June, 1815) in the Treasury of the Custom Dept. 


The following kinds of coins were current in the district as it appears 
from an account of short weight coins despatched by Mr. A. Stirling Actg., 
Collector of Cuttack (on 29th December, 1820) to the Mint Master for re- 
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coinage—({Besides wholes, halves and quarters of Siccas)—Arcot, French 
Arcot, Cuttack, Gurnally (?), Surat, Naugpore rupees. 


H. Shakespeare, Actg. Superintendent of Police in the Lower Province 
in a letter dated the 5th April, 1821 writes to the Magistrate of Balasore 
describing the process of drilling and debasing silver coin resorted to by 
criminals. 

In a letter dated 28th April, 1823 the Acct. General informed W. Dent, 
Dy. Collector of Balasore that Captn, E. R. Broughton (Supdt. of Jaggernath 
New Road) was directed to forward to him 74,000 kahans of cowries of which 
he was requested to take charge, and to deliver to J. A. Schultz, Superinten- 
dent of the Chooramun Canal. As the cowries were broken he declined to 
take charge, ultimately he received into the treasury 39,204 kahans and 5 pans. 


In a letter dated 27th December, 1823 addressed to A. Stirling, Actg. 
Deputy Collector, Balasore, we find mention of a statement prepared of 
selected cowries by Juggomohan Singh, Mohurer of his office, amounting to 
Rs. 41,856-4-0, which were safely brought under a military escort. 


Regarding orders issued from the Acct. General's office on the subject of 
- receiving light, chipped or otherwise debased rupees. H. Ricketts, Collector 
of Balasore, writes to G. Stockwell, Commissioner of Revenue, 9th Dn. 
Cuttack-tinder date 2nd Sep. 1831:—.... Para 4.—“By the recent order 
all old rupees more than 6 annas per cent below the standard and all new 
rupees | a. 8 p. below the standard are to be received by weight only as 
bullion ; and Re. 1/- per cent is also to be demanded, so that supposing a 
zamindar presents 1000 rupees less in weight than 1000 standard rupees by 
10 sicca weight, 20 sicca rupees will be demanded from him 10 to cover the 
deficiency in weight and 10 the percentage on 1000 light rupees at | per cent." 
He recommends postponement on account of the hardship—Money was scare 
in Balasore and he gave reasons given for it. 


Although cowries had greatly depreciated in price still they were in 
-= demand in 1833. H. Ricketts, the Collector of Balasore, while giving a 
graphic description of the terrible misery and loss of life sustained by mahals 
on the sea coast from the hurricane of the 3lst October, 1831 and irruption 
of the sea to R. Hunter, Commissioner under date 5th January, 1833, alludes 
to the scarcity of money, and the demand of cowries: 


Para 8.—‘‘The great scarcity of money I regard as the chief cause of 
distress which universally prevails and which existed before the hurricane 
happened. The existence -of that scarcity is proved by the difficulty with 
which the revenu® is realised, the low price of every article of commerce, 
and the ruinous , interest demanded on a loan of money even when the 
ultimate recovery ig certain. In 1806 cowries in which the revenue had 
previously been paid were committed (commuted ?) for rupees at the exchange 
of 4 kawuns of cowrie for a rupee, at the present time the exchange price is 
8 and sometimes 9 kawuns per rupee. The value of cowries has certainly 
depreciated, but the demand for them still exists, as the annual imports show, 
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and | beliéve the difference to be as much occasioned by the enhanced value 
of rupee as the lessened value of cowne. 


Para 9.—'‘Twenty four per cent is the interest commonly demanded and 
paid when the substance of the borrower is unquestionable, and in addition 
to that interest from persons whose resources are doubtful, a deposit of pro- 


perty is demanded. 


To J. Doyly, Collector of Balasore, was sent an extract of letter of the 
Deputy Secretary to Govt: of the Territorial and Financial Dept., under date 
19th May, 1829 to the effect that “the Governor-General in Council has 
resolved that from the present date all Deputation allowances are to be fixed 
and passed’in Sonat rupees; that is where the Deputation allowance has 
(been) heretofore granted in sicca rupees it will henceforth be authorised at 
the same number of Sonat rupees.” 


J. Dorin, Accountant, Rev. Dept., Fort William, Calcutta wrote a letter 
dated 25th January, 1836 directing the Collector of Balasore to form all future 
settlements of the land revenue in Company's Rupees, anas, and paees 
instead of in sicca rupees, annas, gundas and kowries or sicca rupees, anas 
and paees as heretofore. 


A notice was issued from the Financial Dept. on the lOth February, 
1836 that from and after the Ist May, 1836 all Govt. accounts would be kept 
in Company's rupees. The same arrangement would take effect from and 
after the same date (Ist May, 1836) at the Presidencies of- Madras and 
Bombay. (i.e. in pursuance of Act no. XVII of 1835). According to section 4 
of the Act Company's Rupees were to be received as equivalent to Bombay 
and Madras rupees which were hitherto equivalent to Rs. 94-13-3 and 


Rs. 93-1-8 sicca rupees respectively for every hundred rupees. 


In a letter dated 29th April, 1836, the Accountant, Rev. Dept., Fort 
William writes to the Collector of Balasore—‘‘You are quite right in having 
sicca rupees 20 as equal to Company’s rupees 21-5-4 on account of the Com- 
missioner's subscription to the Civil Fund, the deduction made by the Civil 
Auditor in Company's rupees being at the rate of 6-10-8 per cent.” 


According to Govt. Notice in Financial Dept. (dated 23rd March, 1836) 
Sicca rupees were declared not to be a legal tender from the Ist January, 1838 
but were to be taken at all Govt. Treasuries as bullion liable to a seignorage 
duty of | per cent. 


“Para 2.—The Sicca Rupees heretofore in circulation in the Bengal 
Presidency are as you will perceive by reference to the Regulation below 
cited :— i | 

First—The 19 Sun Old Standard Morshidabad Sicca Be is of Regn. 
XXXV of 1793 weighing 17924 grains. 


Secondly—The new standard Sicca RRS of Regn. XIV of 1818 weighing 
191:916 grains and 


Thirdly—The new standard Sicca rupeé of Regn. “i of 1833 weighing 
192 grains. 
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These rupees must from the Ist proximo, in accordance with provisions 
of the act above cited, taken when tendered in payment of Govt. demands 
by weights of their own standards respectively—I per cent sicca for every 100 
sicca weight of Rupees of such standard as may be paid to you being 
demanded over and above, and separately credited as seignorage duty in 
your Treasury Accts. under the head of Mint Master of the Presidency after 
conversion into Co's Rupees at the intrinsic rate of 6-10-8 per cent.” 


The introduction of the new coinage in Company's rupees and making 
the Sicca mpee not legal tender occasioned difficulty to the ryots as Edward 
Repton, Collector, Balasore reports in his letter dated 12th August, 1838 to 
H. Ricketts, Commissioner, for at that time ''the currency of the Balasore 
district averages less than one half of Company's coin.” 


By a circular of the Rev. Dept., dated 3lst December 1838 the Collector 
was asked ''to discontinue the receipt at your Treasury of Pyce of Reg. X 
of 1809, description.—size 19/ 20ths of an inch ; weight 8 anna, 9 pie sicca or 
984 gr. and bearing inscription in Persian and Nagree only.” 


A circular was issued by Govt. (dated 10th Feb. 1843) on the subject of 
enforcing. the general circulation of Govt. pice, requesting the Collectors to 
consult the principal shroffs regarding the quantity of pice in circulation both 
of Govt. and native comage, and if the latter would fall into disuse if plenti- 
ful Govt. pice were supplied, and what would be the necessary supply re- 
quisite for general circulation. 


The curcular of the Finance Dept. dated 3lst January, 1845 gives a brief 
history of the copper currency : 


Para 3.—- “Independent of the copper coinage issued under the provi- 
sions of Acts XXI of 1835 and XXII of 1844 the Copper coins which have 
legal circulation in the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa are the copper 
Pyce struck at the Calcutta Mint in conformity with Reg. XXV of 1817 
weighing 100 grains troy each and the half anna piece and pie piece weighing 
respectively 200 grains and 33:333 grains troy coined under Reg. Ill of 1831. 


Besides these coins struck in conformity with the Regulations quoted 
there were others previously issued from the Calcutta Mint, which though 
not legalised by special enactment, the Govt. is nevertheless undoubtedly 
bound to recognise. 


These may be briefly stated as follows :—From May, 1796 down to the 
years 1808/09 single Pyce were issued each, weighing 12 annas or 13434 gr. 
and half-pyce eack® weighing 6 annas or 67% gr. the former at 64 and the latter 
at 128 to one rupee. 


In October 1808 the weight of the single pice was reduced 9 annas or 10, 
106 gr. and on August 1817 to 100 gr. by Reg. XXV of 1817. No half pyce 


of this description was issued, 


In 1808/9 Behar Single Pyce each weighing 101 grains were coined to 
circulate at 64 to-the’ rupee. 
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Moreover, from December 1807 down to the passing of Reg. X of 1809, 
there was a coinage of Benares double Pyce, each of 19714 gr. single pyce of 
9814 gr. and half pyce each of 494% gr. which though struck for and re- 


mitted to Benares, can hardly be held to come within the provisions of 


Reg. X of 1809. N 


Para. 7—By Act XIII of 1836 all Pyce struck at the Mints of Benareg 
and Furruckabad, under the Provisions of Regulations X of 1809, VII of 
i814, and XXI of 1816 are to be legal tenders in the Provinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, and by Act XIII of 1844 Trisoolee Pyce were declared 
- altogether illegal and withdrawn from circulation. 


Old Pyce were sent to the Mint Master for recoinage. (21 Nov., 1845). 


K. P. MITRA. 


Some Recent Discoveries etc. including a 
large vault in the Caleutta Cathedral. 


~ 





THE discovery of this spacious vault, the only one of its kind in an Indian 
Cathedral, is narrated in the following article which appeared in the 

Calcutta Diocessan Record in July, 1934 and which was reproduced by the 

“Statesman” on 4th July, and the ‘“Times’’ London on 20th July. 


“We are informed by Mr. W. S. Birey, who has been a 
investigating the matter, “that a large vault thirty feet by eighteen feet // . 
by six feet exists under the high altar of “St. Paul's Cathedral” : - 
Calcutta, and that this was intended as a sepulchre for the . 
Metropolitan Bishops of Calcutta. The descent into it was by means 
of steps leading from a moveable slab of marble in front of the 
altar. All traces of the vault have been lost, but Mr. Birney is of 
the opinion, that it exists in the position indicated and if he had 
been buried in accordance with his expressed wish, the vault will 
contain the mortal remains of Bishop Wilson, the founder of the 
Cathedral. This wish is contained in the following extract from the 
Bishop's will. "I desire that if Í die in India, my body be interred 
in the vault which has been erected under the Communion Table of 


St. Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta.’ 


_ The fact that this vault actually exists under the Sanctuary floor of the 
Cathedral, is confirmed -by Bishop Wilson, in his letter dated 28th July, 1843, 
in which he refers to it thus :— 


The other moming in my early drive, I met Captain Greene at 
my Cathedral. He was walking up and down in the vault which is 
being built for me under the Communion Table. It will be thirty 
feet by eighteen feet by six feet high. The descent is simply by 
steps from a large moveable marble slab under the Communion 
precincts etc, 


With regard to his remains being laid to” rest in this vault, there can be 
no doubt, for sufficient proof of this is given in the account of the burial 


service, which took -place on the evening of Monday 4th January, 1858. 
Among other defails it is stated :— 


|. The mortal remains of the Venerable Prelate were consigned to 


their last resting place at St. Paul's Cathedral etc. 


2. The coffin is laid immediately under the Communion Table in a 
vault constructed for this purpose. 
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3. Everyone vied with each other to have a last parting look at the 
place where the Venerable Divine’s remains were laid and everyone 
seemed impressed with deep sorrow for the loss they had sustained. 


The Reverend Welbore McCarthy, a Senior chaplain of the Cathedral 
and later, Archdeacon of Calcutta and Bishop of Grantham, in a letter dated 
10th December» 1924 (in my possession) further confirms having seen the 


coffin in the vault and writes :— 


I remember looking through gratings close to the ground and 
seeing Bishop Wilson’s coffin lying on the ground not far from the 
(l think) south wall of the church. 


The writer has also often viewed the coffin, which appears to be in a 
perfect state of preservation. The stone supports of the vault however seen 
to be somewhat disturbed in places, due probably to the severe shocks of 
earthquake experienced in the city since the death of the Bishop. It is not 
known how the coffin came to be placed in “its present position on the north 
side of the vault and the only conclusion that one can possibly come to, is 
that the leaden shell must have been placed there originally and that after 
the encasing, it was found to be too heavy to remove and place under the 
Communion Table. 


It may be of interest perhaps to mention here, that no provision was 
made in the original plans of the Cathedral to build a vault. This was done 
at a later date when the foundations were extended to build a larger edifice, 
and probably also with a view to avoid any-contravention of the conditions 
under which the Government gave the Bishop the land to build his Cathedral. 


One of these conditions was :-— 


"The ground-to be thus attached to the Cathedral, it is expressly 
conditioned shall in no case be made use of for the purpose of 
Sepulture, and that no Monument or other structure of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever shall be raised hereafter within the space enclosed. 
Any breach of these injunctions will involve the forfeiture of the 
permission now granted”. 

It is regretable that all traces of this vault appear to have been lost at 
the time of Bishop Lefroy’s death, or else he would surely have been laid 
to rest within the vault. 


From a letter in my possession from one of the three dignitaries of the 
church who interviewed the Governor, asking for permission to bury the 
Bishop in the Cathedral close, it is evident that these gentlemen were not 
aware of the existence of the vault, hence their request. 7 


2. STAINED GLASS WINDOW IN MEMORY OF BIsHoP «MILMAN. 


The discovery of this Memorial was also published in the Calcutta 
Diocesan Record of July, 1934 in the following article :— 

“It has been left to Mr. W. S. Birney to bring to light another memorial 
to Bishop (Milman). This is a stained glass east windoW in Christ's Church 
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(Rawalpindi). The discovery of the window is recorded in the following 
extract from a letter from the Chaplain of Rawalpindi to Mr. Birney, dated 
7th May, 1934 :— 


I find, also, that you are right in regard to the east window of 
this church: having cleared away a lot of birds’ nests and rubbish 
from the outside of the window, I find that it is dedicated to Bishop 
Milman. It is in a good state of preservation. I have but recently 
come back to the station, but I was Chaplain here from 1926 to 1929, 
and during that time heard many comments on the Bishop’s grave 
in the cemetery, but never of the fact that the window in the church 
is dedicated to him. I should think that scarcely anybody knows 
of this and I am interested to discover it. It is the only stained 
glass window that we have got, and | had taken it for granted that it 
had been erected by some regiment in the dim and distant past. 


This window was designed &nd made by Jones and Willis, London, and 
‘is a beautiful piece of work in stained glass. It consists of a central light 
representing our Lord as “The Good Shepherd” carrying the Lamb in His 
Arms two side lights, containing figures of Angels bearing scrolls with the 
words “Feed my Sheep’ and “Feed my Lambs". The three small top 
lights represent, (1) “The Holy Ghost descending in the form of a dove” ; 
(2) “The Pelican” ; (3) “The Lamb with a Banner”. Along the base of the 


window runs the following inscription :— 
In Memoriam Roberte Milman Episcope Calcuttenis, 1876. 


The window was erected to the memory of the Bishop by the ladies of 
the Diocese of Calcutta. 


It is common knowledge that Robert Milman, seventh Bishop of Calcutta 
(1866-1876) died at Rawalpindi on 15th March, 1876, while on a visitation to 
the province of Punjab and that his remains were buried in the cemetery at 
Rawalpindi. The monument erected over his grave by his sister, was 
designed by an eminent London Architect and is in the form of an Altar- 
Tomb and executed in white marble. 


The length of the memorial stone is seven feet by three feet wide, 
supported by four columns at the corners and finished with carved capitals. 
The upper slab slopes slightly from the head to the foot and carries a Cross 
in relief six feet in length. On it are carved, “The Episcopal Cross’, ‘The 
Pastoral Staff and ‘The Mitre”, insigmas of the Episcopal office. The 


sides of the tomb are also carved and on the tombstone is the following 
inscription :— ° 
dn loving memory of Robert Milman, D.D. 
Bishop of Calcutta. 
Born 25th January, 1816. Died 15th March, 1876. 
“Be thou faithful unto death and I will 
( give thee a Crown of Life”. 
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3. HISTORICAL CHAIR IN THE BISHOP'S PALACE AT CALCUTTA. 


In the Bishop's library there is to be seen a quaint-looking old fashioned 
chair of great historical interest. The origin of this chair may be known 
to a few persons, but most people seem to have the impression, that it was 
brought to this city by some “Indiaman” in the dim and distant past. 


It's history however dates back to January, 1835, and recalls the first 
visitation of Bishop Wilson to South India. Being keenly interested in the 
work of the pioneer missionaries to South India, the Bishop visited the 
various centres at which they laboured and arrived in due course at Tanjore, 
where the great missionary Schwartz spent the concluding twenty years of 
his life. While here he visited the Mission (Christ's) Church and the mission 
house built by Schwartz. Before leaving the house, the Bishop was glad to 
be able to secure a few relics of the missionary, which he treasured. They 
were, Schwartz's “pocket Testament", a "lock of his silvery hair’: and an 
“old Danish chair” with round back anderattan sides, in which Schwartz 
used to sit and study. This chair the Bishop ordered to be repaired, after 
which it was sent to his study in Calcutta, where it still remains. 


ae 


WILLIAM S. BIRNEY. 


Our Library Table 


Studies in Indo-Muslim History: A Critical Commentary on Elliot and 
Dowson’s History of India as told by its own Historians with a foreword 
by Sir Richard Burn Kt., C.S.I. : by Shahpurshah Hormasji Hodivala ; 
1939. 


HOT and Dowson's ‘History of India as told by its own Historians” — 

eight volumes—is a monumental work—completed some sixty years ago. 
These volumes are indispensable to all serious students of the Muhammadan 
period of [Indian History, as they consist of annotated translations either of 
entire works or of excerpts from manuscripts of most Persian histories for the 
period. . Their value is all the greater in view of the fact that the rarity of 
many of these manuscripts makes it impossible for most students to consult 
them. Sir Henry Elliot did real service to Indian History by collecting these 
manuscripts at a time when most of them were still available, and the high 
position he held in the Home Department of the Government of India enabled 
him to secure many manuscripts which would not have been available to 
less happily placed collectors. Prof. Dowson completed the work of edition, 
translation and arrangement of the various volumes after Sir Henry's death, 
but naturally with only single manuscripts in most cases and often with only 
copies or excerpts; his versions and translations therefore are always not 
exact. Prof. Hodivala in his "Studies in Indo-Muslim History” has provided 
a critical commentary of the eight volumes and has not only corrected chrono- 
logies in disputed cases, but also verified facts and rejected statements which 
appeared inaccurate or where based on inadequate evidence. His corrections 
of the names of persons and places are of special value. 


There is no such thing, however, as perfection in this world, and Prof. 
Hodivala's work. is no exception to this rule. The author has at times unduly 
compressed his critical notes. But it may be rightly contended that nothing 
else was possible within the compass of a single volume of this size, consisting 
as it does of 727 pages. It is true that the author has referred to most of the 
extensive literature which has recently appeared. But in regard to [bn Batuta 
and Tabaqat-i Nasiri he should not have omitted to refer to Dr. Mahdi 
Husain's “The Rise, and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq’ (printed in 1938). 
Similarly he would have done well to refer to Tabagi-i-Akbari, the text of 
which was brought sout in the Bibliotheca Indica Series in Vols. 1-3 (in 1913-35) 
and the English Translation recently revised and edited so ably by Dr. Baini 
Prashad of the Indian Museum. He would also have done well to refer, 
on pages 5 and ff. of his book, to the research work done by the two Bombay 
Civilians Sir James Cargpbell and A. M. T. Jackson in respect of Gurjaras and 
Gurjara empire, instead of referring to the compilation works of V. A. Smith 
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and Č. V. Vaidya. In spite of these desiderata, we warmly and sincerely 
congratulate Prof. Hodivala on the production of such a gigantic work replete 
with patient labour and erudition; and we have no doubt that before long 
his ‘Studies’ will be considered as an additional volume of Elliot and Dowson 
which no scholar of Indo-Muslim History can possibly afford to ignore. 


D. R. BHANDARKAR. 


Caleutta Historical Society 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held 
at the Spence’s Hotel, Calcutta, on Monday the 17th July, 1939, at 6 P.M. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., C.LE., on the chair. 


Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali the Honorary Secretary of the Society read 
the Annual Report for the year 1938. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1938. 


In introducing the Annual Report of the Calcutta Historical Society for 
the year 1938 | have great pleasure in informing its members that the Society 
has completed the 32nd year of its existence. 


Financial Position :—In the year under review the total number of 
members was as follows : 


Life member sia. LO 
Ordinary member ... 84 
Honorary member... 13 

122 


against 125 of the previous year. 


m 
> 


z 

i From the Abstract Statement of Accounts of the General Fund and the 
Index Fund for the year 1938, submitted by Messrs. Lovelock & Lewes, the 
Honorary Auditors of the Society, it will be seen that our balance in the 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., up to the 3lst December, 1938, amounts to 
Rs. 1,285-1-0 out of which the sum Rs, 103-10-7 belongs to the Index Fund, 
and Rs. 1,181-65 to the General Fund including the Fixed Deposit of 
Rs. 1000/-. We offer our sincere thanks to Messrs. Lovelock € Lewes for 
kindly auditing thes accounts of the Society year after year free of charge. 


Arrears :—The subscription of 17 Ordinary members—amounting to 
Rs. 780/- is in arrear. Owing to heavy arrears and also as a result of dilatori- 
ness on the part of some of the members in paying their subscriptions the 
Executive Committee of the Society was reluctantly compelled to decide at 
the last annual meetipg to publish the journal “‘Bengal: Past and Present'' 
half-yearly at lensi for the year under report. lt is very much 
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to be ced that the financial position remains almost unchanged and the 
Executive Committee can only undertake the- responsibility of bringing out 
two such half-yearly numbers (January to June; and July to December 1939) 
in the current year also. o 

In the interest of the Sid) and its valuable journal “Bengal: Past and 
Present” the Executive Committee appeals to all the members of the Society 
to co-operate with it not only-in realizing the subscription in arrears but also 
in increasing the membership -of this learned institution. 


- Before expressing our ‘sincere thanks to all those who have helped our. 
Journal with their valuable contributions, we must place on record our sense 


` of gratitude to Mr. Percy Brown for readily accepting the honorary editorship 


of the journal in place of Mr. C,*W. Gurner, 1.G.S., and also to. Major Harry 
“Hobbs, V.D., who inspite of his numerous activities continued to perform 
with great vigour and enthusiasm the important. duties of Hony. Treasurer. 
He also very kindly permitted the Committee to store in his office, free of 
charge, all the books, records, blocks, and other properties of the Society. 


Among others, the Society is grateful to Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot 
Coomar Tagore, K.C.LE., Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, Maharaj Kumar Raghubir 
Singh, D.Litt., LL.B., Mr. K. P. Mitra, M.A.; B.L., Dr. A. P. Das Gupta, 
M.A., Ph.D., Dr. D. N. Banerjee, M.A., Ph.D., Dr. S. K. Banerjee, M.A., 
L.T., Ph.D, (Lond.), Dr. K. K. Datta, M.A., P.R:S., Ph.D. (Cal.), Dr. Nanda- 
lal Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D:, Major H. Hobbs, V.D., and Mr. N. Ganguly for 
their valuable conitibalens. to the Society's oraal . 


Nawabzada A. 5. M. Latifur Rahaman proposed and Khan Balada 


_K. M. Asadullah seconded the report was carried unanimously, 


The Honorary Treasurer Major H. Hobbs read the audited account and 


- financial statements drawn up by the Hony.. Auditors Messrs. Lovelock and 


Lewes. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M:A., A! and Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali 


seconded the adoption of the audited accounts, it was carried unanimously. 


Arrears subscription. Proposed from the Chair and resolved that one 
month's time should be given to the members who are in arrears for over 


‘three years for payment, and if they fail to pay their respective subscriptions 


within that time their names may be struck off fram the list of members. 


It was also resolved that attempt should- be made to issue the half-yearly 
number (January to June, beer: af ' ia Past and Present” as early as 
possible, 7 


On the proposal of Mr. A. F. M: Abdul Ali, Dr. B. C.*Law, M.A., B.L., 
Ph.D., was unanimously elected Honorary Editor of the Society in’ place of 
Mr. Perey Brown on leave to England for the-illness of his wife. 


On the gropal of Nawabasda A. S. M. Tani Rahman all the office 


bearers of the previous year were unanimously re-elected for the year 1939. 
. 
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lt was resolved that there should be at least two special general 
meetings in winter, when some interesting papers may be read. 


lt was further resolved that there should be a meeting at every three 
months, and that a general meeting should be called next month by giving 
a previous notice of a fort-night, and one paper may be read at each meeting. 


, With a vote of thanks to the chair and to Major H. Hobbs for his kind 
hospitality the meeting dissolved. 


CALCUTTA, A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 
The 17th July, 1939, 
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Statement of Receipts and Payments from Ist January to 31st December, 1938. 


RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
| 
y Rs. A3. pP. RS. As. P. 
To Balance at Ist January 1938 ~ By Bank Charges 0 5 0 
ith Mercantile of Postages a se 5 0 0 
India, a ‘ Printing € Index, etc. ... 1,093 0 0 
On Current Account... 9968 15 7 Balance at 3lst December 
Amount transferred from 38 
General Fund . 200 0 0 With Mercantile Bank of 
Sale of Index see 33 0 0 India, 
> On Current Account ... 103 10 7 
Rs. 1,201 15 7 Rs, 1,201 15 7 
: Examined and found correct. 
` Y LoveLock & LEWEs, 
Calcutta, Chartered Accountants, 
Registered Accountants, 
5th Julg, 1939. Hony. Auditors 


